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kind noticed in these columns, please state that 
you saw them advertised in the NEW-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


Johnson's Method for Singing Classes, 
By A. N. JOHNSON, is a book of admirable simplicity 
and clearness of explanation, and is endorsed ¥ 
ractical Singing-School Teachers as of the best. 

Airs for practice, 40 Hymn Tunes, 16 Anthems, and 
24 Glees and 4-Part Songs, all intimately united with 
the instractions, forming a perfect and easy Method 
for teaching the Notes. The moderate price is in its 
favor. Price 60 cents, or $6.00 per dozen. 


Clarke’s Harmonic School for the Organ, 


By Wo. H. CLARKE, isa new and magnificent In- 
struction Book for those who wish to play the Organ 
(Pipe or Reed) in Church, is full of fine music for 
practice or enjoyment, forms a taste for the best kind 

0 Music, and has the unique and special 
merit of preparing the learner to compose and ex- 
temporize Interludes and Voluntaries, as well as to 
play them. Price $3.00. 


The Musical Record. 


The Weekly, Musical paper of the country! Drx- 
TER SMITH, Editor. Music Teachers need it. 
5 cents per copy, $2.00 per year. 312 pages of music 
per year. 


(ar Any Book mailed Post-Sree for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
451 Washington Street, Boston, 


The Common-School Question - Book. 


3000 QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


— ox — 


TEN DIFFERENT BRANCHES OF STUDY. 


By A. H. CRAIG. 


Introductory Price, $1.35. 
A Grand Work for Agents. 


See advts. in JOURNALS of July 25 and Sept. 26. 
Send 3-ct. stamp for Circulars, Terms to Agents, &c. 
Sample Copy sent on receipt of Introductory Price. 
Address Cc. W. HAGAR, 
189 tf Plattsburgh, Clinton Co., N. Y. 


New-York Seminary for Kindergarten Teachers, 


WITH MODEL KINDERCARTEN, 
REOPENS Nov. Ist, 1878, 
9 West Twenty-Eighth St., New York. 


Pror. JOHN KRAUS 
Mrs, MARIA KRAUS-BOELTE, } Principals, 
(Authors of Kindergarten Guide.) 


“Prof. John Kraus is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Dies- 
torwen-7ethe school, according to the rational modern 
meaning of the term, and one of the first propagators of 
the Kindergarten in America.” 

“He has been for many years connected with the 
Department of Education at Washington, D. C., where 
his efforts were unceasingly devoted to the Kindergar- 
ten cause, and his devotion and enthusiasm on the sub- 
ject of the Kindergarten is well known among all edu- 
cators interested on this subject.”—Gen. Zaton, U.S. 
Commissioner of Education. 

“I judge Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of New York, the ablest 
Kinde ner in the country, after the pure type of 
Froebel, whom the widow of Froebel recommended to 
me as one of the ablest in Germany.”—Mr. Nathaniel 
T. Allen, in N. E. Jour. of Education. 

“Mrs. Kraus-Boelte is the first authority on the sub- 
ject. Without referring to her previous success in Ger- 
many and England, the Kindergarten in New York is 
sufficient recommendation of whatever she writes, es- 
po upon the training of Kindergarten Teachers. 

er ideal of a trained Kinde m Teacher isso high, 
and she inspires her pupils with such a standard, and at 
the same time with so much modesty and ardor to im- 
prove, that to have her certificate is a guarantee of ex- 
cellence.”—Miss E. P. Peabody, in Kind. Messenger. 

“Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of all America de. ners, 
holds the highest place Wectnotine 


any other, that the increasing success,of the Kinder- 
garten is due, and her pupils have accomplished more 
than all the rest.” —Galazy. 189 tf 


HALL & BENJAMIN, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


CHEMICAL @ PHILOSOPHICAL 
APPARATUS, 


SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES of all kinds, 


H. D, Hath 191 Greenwich Street, 
J.R, } 191 NEW YORK, 


KLEIN & KIMBALL, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


Western Subscription Agency 
— OF — 
National Journal of Education, 
Primary Teacher, 
“Good Times,” 


ILLINOIS, IOWA, 
MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, 
WISCONSIN, NEBRASKA, 
KANSAS, 
KLEIN & KIMBALL, 
{ Reoeom 79 LA SALLE & 
Metropolitan Bleck,; RANDOLPH STS., 
191 CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW AND INSTRUCTIVE GAMES. 


For old or young, also equally 
well adapted for the school- 
room or home-circle. The Su- 


The following are those that 
have already been highly rec- 


ommended and introduced: 
Games, &c. Price. 
Geographical Game of the World, . . . . $50 


Bank Anagram, and Word-Giving and Word-Finding, .75 
Word-Giving and Word-Finding, . . . . 
Bank Rebus and Bank Anagram, . . . . 1.50 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A Game of French History in French, . . . . .75 
Very instructive game for all studying French. 


Home Account and Family Expense-Book, . . . .50 


An easy and simple method of keeping accounts, 
showing daily expenses, etc. 


Visiting-List and Address-Book, 


Bound in Edition, 1.50 
Am’n Russia, § Large Edition, .. . . 2,00 


Any of the above publications sent, post-paid, on 


receipt of price. 
D. S. PILLSBURY, 


191 tf (1) 680 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


A New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition of 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGES 


THE AMERICAN PUBLIC, 


WITH AFTER-THOUGHTS ON COLLEGE AND 
SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


By PRESIDENT NOAH PORTER, D.D. 
One vol. 12mo. cloth, $1.50. 
The additional subjects discussed in this new edition 


re ratory Education ; Class System ; Classical 
Seedy Instruction ; Readin Greek and Latin at 
Morals Coll 


- a ; The Ideal 
Gight University ; and the Co-edacation of the 
Sexes. 

The above book for sale by all booksellers, or will be 
sent, prepaid, upon receipt of the price, by 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 

Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, ; 


Agency for Schools and Teachers. 
30 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
Supplies GOOD teachers with positions. Application- 
form for stamp. Supplies Schools and Families with 

Competent Instructors WITHOUT CHARGE, 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 


185 zz (1) 30 Union Square, N.Y. 


BiLeoursen taught in schools, classes, and to 
private pupils. Terms Reasonable. Address F.C. 
ROBERTSON, 8 Centre St, (Highlands), Boston. 185 


LOCUTION REMOVAL. C.8.COLBY 
will hereafter receive pupils at 149A Tremont St. 
Stammering cured. Testimonials from J. E. Murdoch, 
Stacy Baxter, and Faculty of Sch. of Oratory. 186 


RS. LEAVITT'S SCHOOL, for Young La- 

dies and Children will reépen, twelfth year, at her 
house, 115 Warren Avenue, Boston, Monday, . 23, °78. 
Common and English branches, French, German, 
Italian, Latin, Singing, and Drawing taught. 181 zz 


UST PUBLISHED—SENT FREE. Com- 

plete History of Wall Street Finance, containing 
valuable information for investors. Address BAXTER 
& Co., Publishers, 17 Wall St., New York. 188 zz 


Teachers’ Scientific Course 


— IN THE —— 


CHEMICAL LABORATORY 


— OF THE —— 


Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, 


For particulars address 
CHARLES C. R. FISH, 
189. ¢ 1129 Washington Street, Boston. 


TUFTS COLLEGE. 
THREE COURSES OF STUDY ARE OFFERED: 
lL. The usual Academic course, . 

Il. The Philosophical wherein the Modern 
e a course 0 years, leading 
the degree of Civil E 


neer. 
The College is situated within fifteen minutes of Bos- 
rail. Expenses are is 
needy students acho) an 
Address HARLES E. Fay, ec” 


PrRor. C 
151 az (1) College Hill, 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


New YorkK OFFICES ONLY AT 
No. 5 East 14th St., (2d door East of Fifth Avenue.) 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

This Renowned Music-School, and School of Elo- 
cution, Oratory, Dramatic Action, Modern 
Drawing, and Painting, offers unequaled advantages to 
pupils, from the first beginner to the finished artist. 
The Conservatory remains open the entire year. 171 


THE NEWBURY STREET SCHOOL 


Will be reepened Oct. 2. 


Pupils received into the family under the special care 
of Mins M. 8. Devereux and Miss Lucretia P. Hale. 
KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT under Mrs. 8. 
8. Ropes, a pupil of Mrs. Kraus-Beelte. 
MISS DEVEREUX, 
186 g 34 Newbury Street, Boston. 


J. W. Schermerhorn, A.M., 
An Advecate for Teachers seeking positions. 
Clients of knewn Calibre and Character invited. 
.t@ Circulars with Stamp. Address: 


30 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 
189 cow P. O. BOX 3,445. 


SUPLEE'S TRENCH ON WORDS. 


Arranged for Class-Book, From the latest revised 
— Edition. With an exhaustive Analysis, ad- 
ditional words for illustration, and questions for ex- 
amination. By T. D, Suplée. 12mo, 400 pp., $1.50. 

PROFESSOR HUNT (Eng. Literature), Princeton 

College, writes: 

“ It supplies a need that each teacher of ‘Trench’ 
been heretofore obliged to meet in his at sh, and ands 
much to the ness of a book full of to begin- 
ners in the study of Language.” 


‘Copies for examination sent by mail, post-paid, 
receipt of $1.00. 7 ~ 


White’s Student's Mythology. 12mo. $1. 25. 
Connington’s Aneid ef Virgil. i2mo. $2.25. 
Unabridged Student’s Hallam.’ $1.75 vol. 
May’s Constitution of England. 12mo. $1.75 vol. 
W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


185 tf (1) 27 Howard Street, NEW YORK. 


SHORT-HAN FOR TEACHERS 


AND SCHOOLS. 


Any teacher prizing the ability to do all his 
writing with one-fourth the present time and 
labor, or desiring a perfectly practicable sys- 
tem of Short-hand to teach his pupils, should 
send for circulars of information to the Boston 
ieacher. One class 24 children, none of 
them over 14 years age, last winter spent 
half an hour per day in practice, and attained 


a speed from four to siz times as great asin . 


long-hand, and 23 of the 24 passed a public ex- 
amination with this result. No such results 
were ever attained by any other system of short- 
hand. Similar evidence of the ease with which 
it may be learned, and the best possible refer- 
ences and testimonials, on application. Callon 
or address F. W. SYLVESTER, 
187 tf Room 6, 32 Hawley St., Boston. 


TEACHER'S BOOK-BINDER. 


Please see my new styles of binding for Picturesque 
America, Europe, and the Art Roe Twenty per 


cent. below Agents’ prices. 


Albums and Bibles made to order. All magazines 
plain, 50 cents. _— publications bought, sold, 


and exc hakes: *s, Scott’ d 
peare’s, 8, and Dicken’s 
F. J. BARNARD, 
188 o(i) 162 Washington St. cor. Cornhill, Boston. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Botanical Glasses, Microsco Tel - 
lasses, Opera and Field Glasses, Entomologicel ns 


SAUVEUR 
SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


143 TREMONT STREET, . . BOSTON, 
And Cambridge. 


w Day and Evening Classes. 
189 tf H. COHN, Principal. 


MOSES T. BROWN, M.A., 


Prof. of Oratory in Tufts College, 
is red to give his widely popular LECTURES 
and EADINGS before Lyceums, Colleges, and 
Classes of Students in Elocution. Send for Circular. 
189z%  Addressat ST. JAMES HOTEL, Boston. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATOPY, 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course. For public speakers, readers, teachers, and the 

neral student of higher English. Fall term opens 


30th. Sixty- Catalogue sent on application. 
m PW. SHOEMAKER, ‘AM. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


PUBLISHED BY 


Rivington & Co., London, 


For Sale by the U. 8. Agents, 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


1914 NEW YORK. Catalogues free.  (189¢) 713 Broadway, N. Y. 
FURNISHED GRATIS EWARDS of MERIT, ctc. Teachers’ Price- 
SCHOOL Rit tree. FE. Apams, Mill, H. 188 d 
the New-England Bureaw of Education. For further 


Priced and Illustrated catalogues sent on application. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


12222(1) 924 Chestaut St., Philadelphia. 
JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFAOTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
ta MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 29 
154 Catalogues on application. Zz 


USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 


Be sure and get the genuine article. For terms and 
directions for use, send to Sole Proprietors, N. W. Sil- 
icate Book Slate Ce., 191 Fulton St., N. ¥. 


BULBS ‘Rito 


HYACINTHS, $10 per 100; 
TULIPS, $2.00 pi 100 ; 
CROCUS, $1.00 per 100. 
OXALIS, 50 cts. dozen. 
Splendid large Bulbs, elegant varieties. On recei 
of price we mail, or deliver free by express. » 
A liberal commission to Teachers or Pupils who can 
find time to canvass for orders. 


Send for our Catalogue. 
B. T. WELLS, 
190 ¢ (1) 18 Hawley St., Boston. 
N®*- ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY N. 
For circular or 


, Bosto 
address F, B, Sxow. 
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PRICES REDUCED. 10 Barclay St. p | => IW J New York. Three Things 


> 


WILDER’S LIQUID SLATINC. 


Black, per gal......... $4.00 | Black, per half- gal $2: 25 


Green, Blue, Brown, Drab, Gray, etc. etc., = A GOOD BLACKBOARD 
turer, thereby saving to themsel ives. the he large discounts ) > A GOOD ERASER. 
which would otherwise go to the WILDER, | Our full-proof ALOOROL, BLATING insures the first ; 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL, than for similar articles from Any other source 
ower source, 
Very Best Made. 
Frebel’s 20 Gifts. = S UNION SLATE ©O., 
School Slates and 63 Maiden Lane, 
SLATE DRAWING-B00Ki3 = “School Supplies. NEW YORK. = 
HIGHLY COMMENDED. = } 2 
300 Pictures. = Samples of Eraser and Crayon mailed post-free 
= E* | tor 15 cents. 162 eow tf 
cheaper than Chalk, and a Sime 4 =e & 
thousand times better. ome = > 
Send for special Circulars of ats § 8 
School 213 Wabash Avenue, = re) > 
{ wuratchers. } 191 d eow CHICAGO. 5 > 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
TELEPHONES. JESSE 8. CHEYNEY, 
c 
FINE WIRE BOBBINS ; = s 
BAR MAGNETS ; and all SPECIALTY OF 
TELEPHONE MATERIALS. A VERY LARGE STOCK of first-class Apparatus; for sale at lowest rates for best F . 
stamp, for complate description of have no partner in business. [187 Se, Oc, Ja, Mh) Educat’! Objects i Microscope, 
ephones P ILLUSTRATING 
J. H. BUNNELL, Electrician, N 
190 d (2) 112 Liberty St., NEW YORK. E. Ss. RITCH IE & so s, BOTANY, CRYSTALLOGRAPHY, ANATOMY, ETC, 
FURNITURE, 152 PHILADELPHIA, PA. cow 
Of the most improved pat- 
terns. The is the 
only bolted and braced School . EB 
Desk, and has no ad has no equal. Py 8 a Ang a 
25 
a z 
ae 
PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS. |} =2% 
LANTERN SLIDES made to order. g Bs 
a 
Send for Catalogues. 582 
N.Y. PHYSICAL & OPTICAL CO, (Limited), BE 
187 f eow 21 Gr. Jones Sr., N.Y. CITY. 
EE wi || 2 
6 88 BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Superior Bells of mounted 
| Alarms, Tower Clocks. etc. Fully Warranted. edi 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vaxypuzen & Tipr, 102 2d St., Clavinnatt. chi 
we 
150 Tremont St., Boston. TABLET SLATES, 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. ~ inches, two marking-surfaces, 15 cents, pe 
“ “ 8 “ “ “ 


Siates are light, noiseless, and durable. for 
ecunie copies furnished on receipt of p rice. Address 

J. A. SWASEY, Manyr., 19 Brattle St., PRoston. 149 ma 
cra 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
sin 
STEEL PENS, 
Of the Old Standard Quality. en 
rrave {JOSEPH GILLOTT’S,) o descriptive bor 
MARK, WARRANTED. ignating No. | 
The well-known original and popular Nos., om 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, S me 
‘With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 

528 ARCH STREET MANUFACTURERS AND no 
' BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, IMPORTERS OF ALLAN’S ANTI-FAT is the great remedy for Cor- th: 


PHILADELPHIA, 
a It is parely v table and fectly harm- 
Writine Inks, Ghemicals and Chemical Apparatus,| wt 


Fluip LING WAX, Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Experimental U 
se. five week. th 
The LAGE,&¢. | Descriptive Priced Catalogues furnished on application. 1841 only disease but the 

WALLcurs NUMERAL CARDS, used & week in your own town. Terms and $6 outfit} for $1.00. Quarterstozen Address, the 
FASHIONABLE CARDS, no two alike, in the best Primary Schools in Boston. Whelesse free. Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portland. Me. BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., Prop’rs, Buffalo, N.Y. ci 
4 ve 165 cts. f of Good ca 
dno. zen, Nassav, N. ¥. Street, Boston. Gold outfit free, Address TRUE 15 | year. W. Brox L, Boston. 
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AUTUMNAL PROPHECIES. 
BY GEO. 8. BURLEIGH. 


Say not, ‘the melancholy days are come!” 
When the ripe year, with wm glory crowned, 
Goes, full of fatness, to his harvest home, 
Strewing rich bounties o’er the sallow ground. 


The flying leaves may wail the summers past, 
But the new buds acoming June foresee; 

The bright flowers perish, but the fruit binds fast 
The old year’s wealth o’er germs of years to be. 


The vanished birds that seek the eternal green 
Keep the warm memory of our hills, even there; 

Through tropic splendors the gray nest is seen, 
And the young lilacs in the ges bare. 


The barking squirrel, flickering through the trees, 
Spans the near winter with an arch of trust 

Buttressed on bright hereafters; he, too, sees, 
And works the merrier for the icy gust. 


The torrid bee, with links of liquid gold, 
Weds pale October to the blue-eyed May; 
And hums a faint, low melody in his hold,— 

* T Jose no summer while the world is gray.”’ 


A million hives, that all the summer long 
Made but a twinkle in the luminous air, 

Have built in myriad cells their fortress strong, 
And sleep the sleep of faithful atoms there. 


All fields are grand with new life’s prophecies,— 
All loaded with fulfillments of the old; 

The pontiff hills put on their gorgeousness 
To serve at altars lit with flames of gold. 


In purpling vapors from their censers borne 

Dim and majestic stand the solemn woods, 
Preaching in death the resurrection morn, 

And the brave faith that every leaf-bud broods, 


The very air is rich with pensiveness, 
Sad but as love is,—with excess of sweet; 
The glory lingers, as the day grows less, 
To set heaven’s banner where the two world’s meet. 


The golden Sabbath of the year is come! 
The days of garnered life intense and deep; 
Prophetic hour when every creature dumb 
Points to a joyous waking after sleep! 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Tue True Arm or Epucation.—The great end of 
education is not information, but personal vigor and 
character. What makes the practical man is not the 
well-informed man, but the alert, disciplined, self-com- 
manded man. ‘There have been highly-trained and ac- 
complished men in days whena knowledge of geography 
hardly went beyond the islands and mainland of the 
Levant. There were powerful English writers long be- 
fore Lindley Murray wrote his Latinized English gram- 
mar. What should be thoroughly understood is, that 
cramming is not education. It is a mistake to cover 
too much ground, and to seek to make youth conversant 


simply with the largest number of studies. Let them 
learn a few things, and learn them well. Let the per- 
sonal influence of the teacher be relied upon rather than 
books and elaborated methods.—Philadelphia Press. 


Tur Responsisiniry or TracnEers.—The duties 
and responsibilities of the teacher at the present time 
are indeed great, for the most important elements in a 
republican government are of the teacher’s creating. 
There can be no question whether sound learning be in- 
dispensable to a people’s prosperity, for it is the basis 
of all law and well-regulated social organization. It 
was a truth that was deeply fixed in the minds of our 
noble ancestors, for they counted no sacrifice too great 
that enabled them to found colleges and seminaries 
where a good, liberal education could be obtained ; and 
the men who formed this government, and moulded the 
character of its early institutions, were impressed with 
the necessity of sound learning. ‘Their minds were dis- 
ciplined to reason, and thoroughly comprehended intri- 
cate theories, They looked far enough into the country’s 
future to see the demand for a popular education, through 


which its success and permanence must be established. 
A nation’s teachers are its oracles and lawgivers, — let 
them see to it that they do their work well.—Barnes’ 
Ed. Monthly. 


Pouitics In THE PuBiic ScHoois.—A question of 
vital importance to the welfare of the State and nation 
is now under discussion by those most interested in our 
public schools and in the government of the people. 
There is a feeling manifest that too few have the con- 
trolling power in the lead of political parties and organ- 
izations. So it is proposed that once a week a compul- 
sory debate be held by the more advanced male pupils 
of the high school. The plan is as follows: When all 
have been gathered in the larger hall, a subject incident 
to the State or National government will be given out, 
and in such a manner that no preparation can be made 
in advance by the disputants. Each and every one of 
the young men must be ready when called upon to give 
his individual views on the topic under discussion, and 
no matter what his views are, they will be tolerated and 


received. By doing so, it is hoped that when the young 
men close their school-life, they may be fully acquainted 
with, and prepared to participate in, the government of 
the people, if the voice of the people wills that they 
shall be leaders. The idea is a pe one, and it is prac- 
tical also.— Hachange. 


Propuctive Stmpticiry: pENOTED.BY On- 
tons.—In these days of railroads and. telegraphs, of 
clocks and friction-matches, it is hard for us to realize 
the condition of those who lived before the days of our 
modern inventions. A few years ago, an aged man, now 
deceased, said that in his early days he was teaching 
school in a town in Massachusetts, when, on a certain 
day, he was in doubt as to the time of day, his hour- 
glass being defective. Time wore heavily, and he longed 
to dismiss school, but feared to excite the surprise of 
parents by sending their children home too early. In 
this dilemma, the thought occurred to him that he would 
send a boy with an empty dinner-basket to the house 
of a spinster near by, whose hour-glass had a better rep- 


utation for accuracy than his had, with instructions to 
bring back the time of day in the empty basket. He 
soon returned, bringing eleven and a half onions as the 
result of his mission. The teacher was satisfied, ad- 
justed his hour-glass, and in half an hour dismissed 
school. 


A New Scnoor System Wantep.—It cannot be 
disguised that, at this time, there is quite a general, 
though ill-defined, impression that the public school, as 
now ordered and worked, is not accomplishing the high- 
est possible service for the children attending upon it, 
and for the State that supports it. It is a question how 
far public instruction should be carried, and how the 
years devoted to it may be most economically used for 
the benefit of the large class that very early in life grad- 
uates to labor and active business. What is wanted is 
a State or national congress of leading educators, who 
shall draw up a system of public education, a succession 
of studies, their natural order, the time to be devoted 


to each, arrangements to meet the exigencies of those 
that can remain but a few years, or that have been 
neglected in their early life, with a list of best text- 
books, and suggestions as to discipline and moral in- 
struction.—Zion’s Herald. 


Sounp Apvice To StupEnts.—One of the poorest 
places in the world to do shoddy work is in the school- 
room. The student who only half prepares his lesson 
gets very little value received ; he pushes obstacles be- 
fore him instead of removing them out of the way, until 
he gets such a pile of them before him that he stumbles 


and falls. He takes very little satisfaction in his work, 
wastes his time and his money, and receives no benefit ; 
while the one who is thorough in the preparation of 
each lesson prepares himself to understand that which 
follows, takes pleasure in pursuing the study, and re- 
ceives that information and discipline of mind which 
the study is calculated to produce. Then I would say, 
‘Students, master your lessons.’ Do not leave a stone 
unturned, and you will receive an advantage from study 
that will be a satisfaction to you as long as you live.— 
Professor Platt. 

NEcEssity oF ENDOWMENTS FOR ScHooLs.—Money 
will not make a school, but the want of it may dwarf or 
kill it. The schools in which the most money is in- 
vested are not our best schools; but, on the other hand, 
there is no famous school, doing the work required at 
Hallowell, without an endowment. The ideal is a school 
so excellent that the rich must patronize it; so free that 
penniless merit can enjoy to the full its advantages. 
The best teaching, the best’ equipments, permanent in- 
struction, a far-reaching economy, steadiness of aim and 
results, a rigorous discipline, a high prestige,—all these 
require a steady income from invested funds. A bank 
building is not a bank, nor a school-house a school. 
Buildings, grounds, books, apparatus, — these are need- 
ful, but they are not all, nor yet the chief thing. The 
school, like the bank, must have a working-capital, and 


the higher the grade of work proposed the more money 
is requisite. The “Great Schools” of England, as they 
are called, do their wonderful work through the aid of 
endowments which I dare not mention for their mag- 
nificence.—Cecil F. P. Bancroft, Ph.D. 


HOW TO TEACH THE ALPHABET.— (iL) 


A philosopher once being asked what boys ought to 
learn, replied, “That which they are to practice when 
they become men.” ‘The answer to the question, How 
should the alphabet be taught ? is, As itis to be used af- 
terwards. The letters are to be used as symbols of 
sound. The sounds which they are to represent should 
be associated with the names of the symbols: sound- 
names should be given to the letters. The advantages 
to be thereby gained are precisely the same as secured 
by a good nomenclature in chemistry. Right names 
suggest qualities. On page 224 of Tum JourNAL, a 
schedule of sound-names is given to the twenty-six con- 
sonantal symbols which have representation in our alpha- 
bet. Of these, five are digraphs which have the power of 
single letters. To them are given phonic names, as if 
they were single letters. In oral spelling, the names 
che, phe, she, the, and whe can profitably be introduced 
first. It will afford children an abbreviation which 
they will not be slow to appreciate. For example, the 


way to spell she is, she-e = she; the way to spell which z 


is, whe-i-che = which; church = che-u-r-che. 

To give sound-names to the vowels and diphthongs is 
more difficult, because each character represents more 
than one sound. It is impossible to systematize what 
is completely irregular and abnormal. Nevertheless, 
each vowel-symbol represents its characteristic sound 
more frequently than it does any other sound. Let the 
sound-name of each vowel be the most common sound 
which it represents in the language. According to 
Prof. Whitney’s estimate, the recurrence of vowel-sounds 
is in the following proportion: A as in pan constitutes 
3.32 per cent. of our utterance; A is the symbol by 
which it is uniformly represented. Hence the sound 
which A has in pan is its sound-name. ZH as in met 
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constitutes 3.34 per cent. of English utterance; Z is 
the symbol by which it is quite uniformly represented. 
Hence the sound which Z has in met is its appropriate 
sound-name. J asin #é constitutes 5.90 per cent. of 
our utterance ; the most usual symbol to represent it is 
I. Hence the sound-name of J is in the vowel-sound 
contained in the word i#. O as in not constitutes 2.59 
per cent. of ourlanguage; O represents this sound more 
frequently than any other symbol. Hence the sound 
which O has in not is its sound-name. U as in but con- 
stitutes 5.66 per cent. of English speech. Here the rep- 
resentation is variable; but we have to accept U as its 
most usual symbol. Hence the sound of U as in but 
is the sound-name of JU. 

But by the addition of e at the end of a word in English, 
the preceding vowel generally changes its quality, and is 
lengthened. Hence there may be given to each of the 
above vowels an alternate name, to be used when its 
sound is long. These will be 4, 2,7, 6, and 00. The 
name of the diphthong oi is the sound of those letters in 
such words as oil, soil, toil. The name of the diphthong 
ou is the sound of these combined letters in such words 
as house, loud. The way to spell oil is oi-l=oil ; the 


way to spell house is he-ou-es-e = house. 
PHILOPAES. 


NORMAL ART SCHOOL OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


BY WALTER SMITH, STATE DIRECTOR. 


(Read at the meeting for the distribution of certificates, June 24, 1878.) 

Last year we graduated one student; this year, not 
one. Why isthis? The answer is that the United 
States is a large place, and this school is the only nor- 
ma! art school in it, and long before our students can 
finish their four years’ course of study, they are called 
away by cities of Massachusetts, and of other States, to 
become missionaries of art, to teach what they know 
through having learned it here,— even if they do not 
know everything. How can we graduate our four-year- 
old students, if we are bereaved of them when they are 
only one, two, or three years old ? 

The State of Massachusetts has undertaken to stand 
between the country and the incompetent art teachers 
who have flourished in, and deluded it in times past; 
and has also undertaken to affix its stamp of qualifica- 
tion on those students who will give four years of intel- 
ligent study and hard work to become qualified. It 
also gives certificates of successful work for each year 
of the course to students who produce the requisite 
drawings and pass the necessary examinations. 

And the State will not be content with a lower stand- 
_ ard of qualification than that which exists in the most 
advanced countries of the old world, when it commis- 
sions its graduates to represent the ideal education of 
the old Bay State to the rest of the world. Massachu- 
setts can afford to wait for its true representatives in 
this great industrial problem of educated industry, but 
it cannot afford to stamp with its official approval any- 
thing but that which will do honor to the State. There 
must be the elements of thoroughness and efficiency 
about the educational forces we send forth into the 
world. 

And the answer we make to the cities and colleges 
- and other States, who rob us of our best students, is 
that they may be able to do the work required of them, 
but that we will only be responsible for those who have 
completed the course of instruction and can call them- 
selves art-masters or art-mistresses, as the cases or gen- 
ders may be. And just so long as these cities or States 
decoy away from us our forward, but still half-hatched 
teachers, so long we shall mourn the scarcity of gradu- 
ates of this school. 

The subject of industrial art education has been so 
long ignored here, that now, when the Centennial Ex- 
hibition has opened the eyes of people,to its importance, 
they are content with making any kind of a beginning 
toward improvement, and thus our students of one or 


before they have the opportunity to graduate. So be it. 
Better half a loaf than no bread, and if it falls to the 
lot of Massachusetts to provide this half-loaf, it will not 
be any loss or disgrace to her,—for by instinct the Bay 
State leads. Thus, though in response to national ne- 
cessity we are robbed of our graduates, they, and the 
pilgrims on the way to graduation, are all “present, or 
accounted for” ;—present, 1; to be accounted for, about 
300 ;—spread over the land, from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific coasts many of whom will, in the future, return 
and finish their well-begun education, — when the taste 
or the need for missionary enterprise palls upon their 
imaginations. 

Let us turn from this explanation of our dearth of grad- 
uates, to the character of the work produced by our present 
students. The curriculum of this school is divided into 
four sections, each taking a year’s work, when the student 
gives all his time to it, —as is the case with many stu- 
dents in class A; but each section will necessarily re- 
quire more than a year when only a part of the time is 
given to study, and the rest devoted to keeping the 
wolf from the door. 

Only those who can afford to devote four years of un- 

interrupted time to this school can graduate with credit 
in four years, and I would appeal to the foresight and 
prudence of parents, that if their sons or daughters 
choose this profession of art and art-teaching as the oc- 
cupation of their lives, the same opportunities of thor- 
ough and uninterrupted training should be given them, 
as though they were sent to Harvard or the Institute of 
Technology, to study for law, physic, the church, or sci- 
ence. I urge this for the sake of economy, and as an 
investment for their children that will pay the best in 
the future. | 
In reference to the work produced during the past 
year by the four classes, A, B, C, and D, I should very 
deliberately say that it reflects great credit on both the 
students and their teachers. Taken altogether from 
the lowest subjectto the highest, the exhibition is the 
best school of art exhibition I have ever seen, either in 
this country or in Europe, on the grounds of comprehen- 
siveness, thoroughness, and quality of its manual, intel- 
lectual, and artistic achievements. Other schools might 
distance our attainments in one, two, or three specialties, 
but I know of none which would even make an exhibit 
in all the subjects covered by this school ; and say this, 
having some familiarity with the subject both here and 
elsewhere, and a personal knowledge of the schools, 
bothin the new and old worlds. 
Age will tell, and the classes are strong in proportion 
to their ages. Thus class A, which is five years old, is 
the strongest; and class D, which is two years old, is 
the weakest. But ina year or two all will be equally 
strong, and it is only in this way that the work of the 
whole school can be elevated ; for in the lower classes it 
is already good enough to last as itis. The students 
have good reason to be proud of their exhibition; the 
teachers, equally good foundation for being satisfied 
with their work. The State must realize that in this 
great industrial problem it is doing an important na- 
tional work ; one which will influence America as much 
as making tea in Boston harbor, or fighting the battle 
of Bunker Hill. 

This matter of skilled labor is an important social 
question, for,it is only the unskilled workmen who com- 
bine and strike against their employers. We never 
hear of skilled men on high wages striking, except for 
their employers and with the implements of their 
trades. If you want to abolish communism make every 
workman able to earn high wages by his skill, and then 
he will be a deadly foe to those who would destroy his 
chances of work. It is the crowd of men who can work 
only as the ox and the mule work, but not so well, who 
are scheming for robbery and equal division of property. 
The remedy for all this is education in science and art, 
and this school has made the first effort toward that 
remedy. No educate American can walk on Washing- 


more years’ training are scattered all over the country, 


ton street, and see in the store-windows the show goods 


on sale, and knowing their foreign origin, do aught else 
than blush for his unskilled country. It is some satis. 
faction to know that, if manufacturers were intelligent 
enough to realize it, there are original designs for every 
branch of manufactured goods, produced in this school, 
as good as any that can be imported from abroad. 

Finally, the students have well earned their certifi- 
cates; they deserve this testimony from the State. A 
graduate of this school is “fearfully and wonderfully 
made,” but the certificated students are annual products, 
and the crop is larger this year than ever before. When 
scattered over this broad country, may they prosper as 
beacons or shining lights, and increase and multiply as 
human beings. 


METHODS IN HISTORY. — (IIL) 


BY J. M’E. DRAKE. 


III.—THE VERBATIM METHOD. 

This is used by a great many teachers because it re- 
quires no effort. Others think it will be impossible for 
pupils to express their thoughts so well as in the au- 
thor’s words. They assume that the text-book contains 
only what the students should thoroughly learn. 
Again, some make use of this method in some of its 
forms for the first advance, so varying it, and adding 
such methods of reviews as to hold all the benefit of 
memorizing the author’s words. 

1. The text is memorized by the pupil and recited 
without further comment. Anybody who can read can 
“ hear the lesson.” 

2. Parts only of the text are memorized and recited, 
while the pupils get whatever explanatory ideas they 
can by reading the remainder. 

3. Selections from other text-books are read to the 
class and copied for study. These may be (a) in addi- 
tion to the regular text, or (4) in place of it. 

4. Scholars read in turn from various books and take 
abstracts to be learned. Much valuable information 
may be obtained in this way from biographies. If di- 
rected aright, scholars will be eager to do this work. 

5. The teacher reads or talks to the class, dictating 
what shall be learned. These dictations form in time a 
condensed history. 

6. In connection with either of these forms scholars 
may be induced to express personal opinions, and dis- 
cuss causes and results in history. 

7. In schools where history is not a regular shal 
much may be gained by using the book as a Reader, and 
discussing the leading thoughts. 


TOMMY DIBBS. 
BY FANNY SKINNER. 


Tommy Dibbs was happy. While his school-mates, 
with many reluctant glances as they thought of forfeited 
sports, gathered in one of the school yards of a Western 
city, Tommy’s face was red with suppressed mirth, and 
a peculiar sound of exultation issued from his closed 
lips. His school-mates, remembering the half-hour 
spent after school the day before for a badly-rendered 
reading-lesson, might have wondered if they had known 
his cheerfulness; but they did not; nor did the young 
lady, walking so timidly in at the entrance, imagine 
that she was the cause of it, nor that the possessor of 
the freckled face and tow-colored hair, who so reverently 
presented a hard, red apple, also possessed a guileful 
heart. 

Tommy was a keen student of human nature. He 
had heard, while delivering papers the evening before, 
the story, told in the school-room fifteen minutes later, 
that Miss Prim, the regular teacher, had been suddenly 
called away, and Miss Little would reign in her stead. 
Tommy’s studies in the human nature aforesaid had led 
him to regard Miss Prim as a stumbling-block in his 
mental philosophy. The gift of a ball of pop-corn, be- 
fore all the scholars, moved her heart to no response to 
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his appeal that his seat might be changed to a place 
where his freckled countenance would not be so visible 
to her watchful eye. The seeming look of horror and 
blush of shame, on being caught in the act of whisper- 
ing, had invariably failed to lighten the punishment 
that followed. The presentation of a gorgeous bouquet 
of peonies, and some equally delicate flower, on a rare 
spring day, had also failed, later in the morning, to con- 
vince her that a dreadful headache would require his 
presence at home the rest of the day. After a time, 
during which he had appeared to suffer all the agonies 
of pain, the request had been granted; but the note 
that followed him kept him in the house instead of en- 
joying a game of “shinny” as he had intended. 

Here, however (and Tommy chuckled at the thought), 
was one upon whom his arts might be practised with 
success. ‘The work of the day began, and as he was 
slyly inserting a pin into Bobby Steele’s jacket, a class 
was called to read, After talking for a few moments 
about the story to be read, Miss Little called upon 
Tommy, who rendered the following in his usual wooden 
style : 

‘ The north and south wind met one spring day in a 
meadow on the bank of a river.” 

“Do you understand this?” 

Tommy, with a pitying glance at her simplicity in 
asking the question, replied he did. 

“From where did the north wind come ? ” 

“North pole,” gasped Tommy. 

“ And the south wind from the south pole ? ” 

“Yes,ma’am.” “No!” aquick voice responded from 
another part of the class, “from the equator.” 

“What do we call our warm wind, Tommy?” 

“The south wind.” 

“Then people living south of the equator call their 
warm wind a north wind, do they ?” 

A moment of waiting, and the answer came: “I 
don’t believe they do, for they don’t talk like we do!” 


Miss Little mentally remarking, “I won’t catch that 
boy napping,” pursued her questioning. “How often 
do these winds meet?” No answer. 

“Do they meet every spring, summer, fall, and 
winter?” No answer. 

“You read that they met in the spring. Which will 
remain and make the fields green ?” 

“South,” monosyllabled Tommy. 

“During the next season, summer, will the north 
wind come back to rule?” A general dissent. 

“During the fall ?” 

“OQ, yes!” cried Tommy, now aroused; “they meet 
when a change comes, so they meet twice a year.” 


Miss Little smiled, and in the lesson that followed, 
wherever her quick imagination led, Tommy’s active 
mind followed. He read that sentence again before 
many days, with true boyish enthusiasm, and without 
a thought of emphasis and inflection. Miss Prim’s 
constant drill never brought out the idea, now plain, 


and battle for supremacy. 

In time he came to like reading for the very thought 
which its study required. There were dark days, it is 
true; days when the story of the pet lamb, whose tricks 
furnished an excellent example of unpunished cruelty, 
and pieces of poetry, (which were Tommy’s utter de- 
testation), formed the subject of the lesson. Even then 
the brain of the true thinker before led him on with 
pleasing and searching question till dullness vanished. 


The years pass. The honor formerly enjoyed by 
Tommy as the “ worst boy in school,” had been conferred 
"pon some one else, and Tommy himself, his tow hair 
darker grown, and his grey eyes full of earnest purpose, 
18 a high-school scholar, and has ceased to be the terror 
of school-teachers. 

There is a crowd in the Opera House to-day. The 
public schools are giving an entertainment, and a happy- 
looking lad is receiving a prize for his excellent recita- 


her way to an institute, a roll of “ educationals” under 
her arm, a new book on Elocutionary Drill in her hand, 
is looking earnestly at the programme and exclaiming, 
“Can this be Tommy Dibbs?” Perhaps the remem- 
brance of the half-hours after school made her astonish- 
ishment greater. But we, looking into the clear grey 
eyes, and noting the frank smile, may answer, “ Yes, 
this is Tommy Dibbs.” 


FALSE SIGHT AND FALSE HEARING. 


Dr. Clarke’s work on Visions recalls several cases 
which may be of interest, and may prompt some to look 
for an explanation of the like. I will give them in the 
order of their divergence from normal action, 

I have always been constitutionally feeble, but rarely 
sick. From my earliest recollection there have been 
days and weeks when languor made even slight exer- 
tion laborious and wearisome. From ten to sixteen 
years of age I was employed about six months of the 
year in such light farm-work as was within the measure 
of my strength. Sometimes I felt vigorous and light of 
heart, and my muscles were elastic and my limbs were 
quick ; and I greatly enjoyed such light work as ad- 
mitted being pushed by dexterity. But other days, 
every fibre seemed relaxed, and it was laborious to keep 
on my feet and to force myself to continue to work, 
however slowly and feebly; and it seemed as if the day 
would never come to an end, so that I could be dis- 
missed from my task. After days of this sort, I some- 
times saw visions, and it was on this wise: I used to 
go to bed earlier than others, in the dark and alone. I 
was too weary to go to sleep immediately and when uncon- 
sciousness came, it was followed, seemingly at once, by 
full consciousness, aroused by a vision which remained, 
as nearly as I remember, till I began to lose myself in 
sound sleep. I saw, but with closed eyes. I do not 
remember that I was ever disturbed by these visions, 
or that in those days I told them to any one. After 
the lapse of fifty years I retain a distinct recollection 
of two of these visions, 

In one I seemed to be in a deep, narrow valley. 
Close by me was a growth of mammoth raspberry 
bushes, loaded with clean, ripe, mammoth berries. 
Down the vale at the distance of about forty rods be- 
gan a forest, not crowded like an American primeval 
forest, but yet somewhat close, so that the foliage made 
an impervious shade. Straight down the middle of the 
valley was a narrow avenue which lost itself in the dis- 
tance. The shade in this avenue was also complete ; 
and with the interlacing branches of the trees it was 
suggestive of the nave of a cathedral, but immeasurably 
more grand. Stillness and repose reigned supreme. 

In the other, I seemed to see a high gallery of rest- 
less, grinning, grimacing, withered old hags, perfectly 
good-natured, however. I had never then seen an en- 
graving of any of Hogarth’s works, or of anything that 
bore the slightest resemblance to this vision. 

From early womanhood to the end of her life my sis- 
ter suffered from a complication of diseases, chief among 
which were dyspepsia and neuralgia. At times, for 
several years, her pains were more severe than she had 
supposed one could endure and live, so that she con- 
cluded that pain of itself did not kill. At about the 
age of twenty she was attended for some time by the 
image of herself as a corpse. This image she saw in 
full day with open eyes. She regarded it as a result of 
disease, and her usual calmness did not seem to be dis- 
turbed by it. 

A frail child of delicate organization and somewhat im- 
aginative, at about the age of seven years, nightly after she 
went to bed saw her deceased mother come and caress 
her, and then leave with some motherly words. Care- 
ful attention was given to her physical training; and 
when her health was in a good measure confirmed, these 
visits ceased. 

See Dr. Clarke’s Visions for explanation of these cases 


tion of the « Ship of State.” Miss Prim, stopping on 


so far as it can be given, A. O, H. 
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THE INVISIBLE LAND. 


There was a land that lay beyond my sight 
For which I vainly searched the great earth through ; 
Thither, right often, my companions flew,— 
At day-break, or at noon-tide, or at night, 
And never came again. I took my flight, 
Explored all portions of the globe, yet grew 
No nearer where the mighty revenue 
Had fled into the stately fields of light. 
But once, when evening her dusk sails had spread, 
And I was sleeping, a swift dream came o’er 
My sag and in it I rising said, £9. 
** Now is the country mine, long sought before!’’ 
And one I heard lament that I was dead; 
And lo! the land stretched just beside my door! 
— Andrew B. Saxton, in Scribner. 


LOCAL HERBARIA. 


BY W. W. BAILEY. 


The importance of local herbaria in stimulating a 
love for botany cannot be over-rated. Interested in 
some one plant he finds, the student desires to see it in 
connection with its allies; beholding the series, he is 
anxious to acquire such an one for himself. He begins 
to collect and exchange, and soon has a little herbal of 
his own. After collecting two years or so, he throws 
away his first hortus siccus, in which he is sure to have 
made innumerable blunders, and begins over again. It 
is possible he may feel like retaining his third attempt. 
And in this very matter of proper selection and mount- 
ing, a standard herbarium, prepared by a master, re- 
mains as a model by which pupils may work. They 
profit by the accumulated experience of their predeces- 
sors. Little matters of detail, over which they would 
otherwise waste time, are here worked out in the best 
manner. I do not mean to insist, however, upon a 
slavish following of one man’s mechapical methods. 
Use judgment, and select the best methods of all, im- 
proving upon them ifa bright thought suggests itself. 
Thus there are all kinds of ways of mounting plants, hav- 
ing the same end in view, viz., the preservation of the 
specimen and its ready accessibility. One man glues 
them down, and with a particular glue, which he fights 
for as one does for his special physician. It is, in his 
estimation, impossible that any other material can be 
as good. Another uses adhesive slips, for which he 
contends as vigorously. Still a third uses both, and 
tells you that neither alone is sufficient. It does not 
do to be too dictatorial in these or any other mat- 
ters. I have read directions for collection and preserva- 
tion, written in so ex cathedra a manner as to find my- 
self repeating the wit’s question to the dandy, “ Are 
you anybody in particular ?” 

So a hundred little points present themselves in a 
herbarium ; the plan of classification, the manner of 
labeling, ete. A good thing to have, for instance in 
an academy, is a series of woods illustrating a particu- 
lar district,—such as Mr. Rolinson has skillfully pre- 
pared in Salem. The public is at once interested in 
such an exhibit, and moreover learns something. In 
many museums one goes away with a confused sense of 
having seen a gorgeous and composite animal or bird, 
perhaps in direct juxtaposition with a buffalo-robe or an 
Indian javelin. The sense of the incongruous asserts 
itself ; the disposition is to smile. 

That carefully prepared local herbaria may become of 
direct influence to science, there is hardly any question. 
They should be prepared in concert, and the labor 
should be divided. For instance, in collecting, different 
districts and perhaps even different departments might 
be assigned. Here the variety of tastes always shown 
by pupils can be consulted. Some will take to ferns, 
some to sea-weeds, many to the general phanerogams, 
and but few, alas, to the composite, and sedges, and 
grasses. Division of labor has, in these days, become 
necessary, and if it is directed by wise superintendence, 
tends greatly to the success. of an enterprise. Let me 
say, at this point, that it is in general easy to collect 
duplicate specimens, and as exchange is an important 
factor in the growth of herbaria, one should always so 


collect. I say, always, but must limit my assertion, 
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Rare plants should be cherished tenderly. In England 
it is regarded among botanists almost as acrime, to pub- 
licly reveal the habitat of a variety ; to exterminate the 
plant would be even worse. 

Those living in rapidly-growing cities would do well 
to collect the plants still remaining about the streets, 
especially in the suburbs, They will in ten years be- 
come curiosities. In less time than that, I have myself 
collected the cardinal-flower on a street of Providence 
which is now a horse-car thoroughfare. Near the same 
street still grows the pretty Jres Virginica. Ten years ago, 
and even less, I used to find the Linnewa,—most charming 
and fragrant of wild flowers,—in one spot only in our city 
and State. It is now gone forever. Ihave been greatly 
entertained by old flowers of the city of New York, 
in days when Chambers street was a lane and Fifth 
avenue a cow-path. 

Let us, then, do what we ‘can to preserve the history 
of these native citizens, who are being crowded out by 
new comers. 


VARIETIES. 
— “Tommy, my son, what is longitude?” “A 
clothes-line, papa.” “ Prove it, my son.” ‘ Because it 


stretches from pole to pole.” 


— Master and Scholar. —“ When I was a boy,” sai 
an old man, “ we had a schoolmaster who had an odd 
way of catching idle boys. One day he said, ‘ Boys, I 
must have closer attention to your books. The first 
one of you that sees another boy idle, let me know, and 
I will attend to the case.’ ‘ Ah,’ thought I, ‘now I’ve 
a good chance to catch Joe Simpson, whom I dislike.’ 
I watched him, and soon caught him with eyes off his 
book, and I hastened to inform the master. ‘Are you 
sure ?’ said the master. ‘Yes, sir, 1 saw him.’ ‘You 
did ? and were your eyes on your book when you saw 
him?’ I was caught and never again watched, for idle 
boys.” If we are sufficiently watchful over our own 
conduct, we shall have no time to find fault with the 
conduct of others. 

— The small, white kernel in the woodland nut, 
Within its fibrey shell of hardness shut, 
When Spring returns, the life within awake 


With Nature’s strength, its prison-walls will break 
To light and bloom.—So, we. 
— Deirdre. 


. —* Old Dominion.”—This term, which is so ex- 
pressive and significant to every Virginian, is said to 
have had its origin as follows: “During the Protector- 
ate of Cromwell, the colony of Virginia refused to ac- 
knowledge his authority, and declared itself independent. 
Shortly after, when Cromwell threatened to send a fleet 
and army to reduce Virginia to subjection, the alarmed 
Virginians sent a messenger to Charles II., who was 
then an exile in Flanders, inviting him to return on 
the ship with the messenger, and be king of Virginia. 
Charles accepted the invitation, and was on the eve of 
embarkation, when he was called to the throne of Eng- 
land. As soon as he was fairly seated on his throne, 
in gratitude for the loyalty of Virginia, he caused her 
coat-of-arms to be quartered with those of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, as an independent member of 
the empire, a distinct portion of the “Old Dominion.” 
Hence arose the origin of the term. Copper coins of 
Virginia were issued even as late as the, reign of George 
IIL, which bore on one side the coat-of-arms of Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, and Virginia.—Historical Mag- 


azine. 


— Dr. Busby, the master of Westminster School, was 
celebrated for severe discipline ; but though severe, he 
was not ill-natured. It is said that one day, when he 
was absent from his study, a boy found some plums in 
his chair, and at once began to eat them, first waggishly 
saying: “I publish the bans of matrimony between my 
mouth and these plums. If any here present know just 
cause or impediment why they should not be united, you 
are now to declare it, or ever after hold your peace.” 


The doctor overheard the proclamation, but said nothing 
till next morning, when, calling the boy up, he grasped 
his well-known instrument, saying, “I publish the bans 
of matrimony between this rod and this boy. If any 
one knows any just cause or impediment why they 
should not be united, let him now declare it, or ever after 
hold his peace.” The boy himself said, “I forbid the 
bans.” “For what cause ?” asked the doctor. “Be- 
cause,” said the boy, “the parties are not agreed.” 
The boy’s ready wit pleased the doctor, and the union 
was indefinitely postponed. 

— The Turkish Crescent ; its origin—When Philip 
of Macedon approached by night to scale the walls of 
Byzantium, the moon shone out and discovered his de- 
sign to the besieged, who repulsed him. The crescent 
was afterwards adopted as the favorite badge of the city. 
When the Turks took Byzantium, they found the cres- 
cent in every: public place, and believing it possessed 
some magical power, adopted it themselves. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. H. 


PROBLEMS. 


Prosiem 86.—Given the difference, 2m, between the 
two legs of a right-angled triangle: to determine the 
average area of the inscribed circle. 

Prosiem 87,—Given the equation,— 

log m* = V2: to find z. 

Prostem 88.—An equilateral spherical triangle is 
inscribed in a circle, radius m: to show that 6, one of 
the equal angles of the spherical triangle, is 

3 — sec? 
3 + sec? D 
89.—Given the equations,— 
wtetyte=a= 10.... (1) 
= (2) 
w3 + y3+ = 100.... (3) 
wi + att = 354.... (4) 
to find the values of z, y, z, and w. 
Prosiem 90.—A planet is moving around the sun, 
and when the planet is m miles from the sun, the vec- 
torial angle is 6 = cot— fe +%V(I —@)]: to deter- 
mine the equation of the orbit. 


PROBLEM 91.—From a vertex ofa given square, with 
a random radius not greater than a side of the square, 
a quadrant isformed: to determine the chance that the 
quadrant thus formed may not exceed half the square. 


ProsBLEM 92,—Given the equation,— 

cos = n cosec g: to find g. 
PRoBLEM 93.—Determine (1) the average area inter- 
cepted by the radius vector drawn from the extremity 
of a diameter in a given circle, and the diameter itself; 
(2) the average perimeter of the surface thus inclosed. 


PRoBLEM 94,— 
sin?PcosP dD __ 
J 1+sinQ9+cos? ~ what ? 

Prosiem 95.—A point is taken at random within 
the surface of a given ellipse: to determine the chance 
that the distance of the point from one of the foci does 
not exceed the semi-major axis. 


Prosiem 96.—If in the equation,— 


cos then tan tango 

ProsieM 97.—A spherical projectile of known diam- 
eter and specific gravity is hurled into the air with a 
known velocity and at a given angle of elevation: to 
determine the range on a horizontal plane. 


Prosiem 98.— tr 
cos’ dQ 


Prosiem 99.—Given the apoth of a regular hex- 
agon: to construct the 


Prosiem 100.—Show that 
(2 


(FF 


= what? 


F. P. Marz. 
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ARTICLES FOR TEACHERS. 


Nineteenth Century for October. 
The Fiasco of Cyprus; by Archibald Forbes. 
Barry Cornwall; by H. G. Hulet. 
Animal Intelligence; by T. J. Romanes. 
Impressions of America,—V., Religion; by R. W. Dale. 
The Slicing of Hector; by W. E. Gladstone. 
Recent Science. 
Contemporary Review for October. 
The 16th Century and the 19th; by W. E. Gladstone. 
England and America as Manufacturing Competitors; by 
James Henderson. 
Amusements of the People; by Prof. W. Stanley Jevous. 
Sir Walter Scott and the Romantic Reaction; by Julia Wedge- 


Heckel and Virchow; by Charles Elam, M.D. 
Contemporary Life and Thought in France; by G. Monod. 
Cont. Life and Thought in Russia; by T. 8., St. Petersburg. 
Contemporary Literary Chronicles. 
Macmillan’s Magazine for October. 
‘* Haworths”’; by Francis Hodgson Burnett. 
Sketches from Eastern Sicily; by Edward A. Freeman. 
Through the Dark Continent, in 1720; by W. Minto. 
Love in the Valley; by George Meredith. 
Scribner’s Monthly for November. 
Henry W. Longfellow; by R. H. Stoddard. 
Beethoven; by Celia Thaxter. 
The Spelling-bee at Angel’s; by Bret Harte. 
A Night with Edison; by William H. Bishop. 
Chambly Fort on the Richelieu; by Henry Sandam. 
Atlantic Monthly for November. 
The Nationals,—Their Origin and Aim. 
The Lady of the Aristook; by W. D. Howells. 
Home-life of the Brook Farm Association. 
Americanisms; by Richard Grant White. 
The Contributors’ Club. ° 
Harper’s Magazine for November. 
A Free Kindergarten. 
Old Flemish Masters. 
New Sequoia Forests of California. 
The Sea Islands. 
Recollections of Rufus Choate. 
Power and Pathos of Euripedes. 
Scientific and Historical Record. 
Appleton’s Journal for November. 
The Multitudinous Seas; by 8S. G. W. Benjamin. 
The Dialects of our Country; by Rev. N. C. Burt, D.D. 
The Jumping Procession of Luxembourg; by John Murphy. 
Concerning Clams; by Ernest Ingersoll. 
Sub-aqueous History; by F. C. Browne. 


Lippincott’s Magazine for November. 
Sewanhaka, The Island of Shells; by Jennie J. Young. 
The Harvesting Ants of Florida; by Mary Treat. 
Symphonic Studies; by Emma Lazarus. 

Unwritten Literature of the Caucasus; by George Kenan. 
The Paris Exposition of 1878. 
Fine Arts; by L. Le Jeune. 
Music in America; by Henry T. Finck, 
Literature of the Day. 

Popular Science Monthly for October. 
Geol. History of N. Y. Island and Harbor; by Prof. Newbury. 
Education as a Science; by Professor Bain, LL.D. 
The Progress of Anthropology; by Professor Huxley. 
Monera and the Problem of Life; by Dr.,Montgomery. 
Electricity in Thunder-storms; by Elisha Foote. 
Yellow Fever; by Dr. Tracy. : 
The Planet Vulcan; by Professor Kirkwood. 
Sketch of Claude Bernard. 


Popular Science Monthly Supplement. 
The Course of Nature; by Prof. Simon Newcombe. 
Dreams and Realities; by Leslie Stevens. 
Inaugural Address of Wm. Spottswood, British Association. 
The Sun’s Corona and his Spots; by Richard A. Proctor. 
Francis Bacon; by James Rowley. 


Bibliotheca Sacra for October. 
Isocrates; by Professor Robins. [Ladd. 
The Concept of God as the Ground of Progress; by Rev. G. 5. 
Christian Perfection; by Albrecht Ritschl. ¢ 
Doctrine of the Epistle of St. James; by Rev. E. P. Gould. 
Symmetry and Rhythm; by Rev. Thomas Hill, D.D. 
Controversy among the Protestant Missionaries on the Proper 
Translation of the words “ God” and “ Spirit” into Chi- 
nese; by S. W. M. Williams, LL.D 
Catholic World for November. 
The Heights of Fourviers. 
Some Barriers between Labor and Capital. 
Protestant Element in English Poetry. 
Canova. 
Plain Chant in its Relations to the Liturgy. 


The Western for Sept. and October. 
Homes for ghe People ; by C. E. Isley. 
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Credo of the Eighteenth Century; by Gertrude Carrigues. 

Virgil’s first Eclogue, rendered into English Verse; by Pro- 
fessor Wynn. 

The Russian Church; by M. S. Snow. 

Shakespeariana in the Public-school Library; by F.N. Crunden. 


Laws of Life for November. 
Different from Other Folks; by James C. Jackson, D.D. 
St. Nicholas, for November, leads all its competitors by 


far in the-number of its mierentne and attractive stories 
for children and youth, Teachers will do well to select and 
read many of these articles to their pupils. 


HISTORIC DAYS. 


TOPICS FOR THE HISTORY CLASS, AND GENERAL EXERCISES. 


OCTOBER 27. 

Born: Mrs. Hester Chapone, moral writer, 1727. Captain 
James Cook, celebrated navigator, 1728. Dr. Andrew Combe, 
eminent physiologist, 1797. 

Died: Mareus Junius Brutus, asssasin of Julius Cwsar, 42, 
B. C., at Phillippi. Michael Servitus, burned for heresy, at 
Geneva, 1553. Rev. John Thomson, landscape-painter, 1840, 
Mme. Ida Pfeiffer, celebrated traveler, 1858, at Vienna. 

Read the accounts of Calvin and Servitus. 


OcTOBER 28. 

Church Days: St. Simon, St. Jude, and St. Neot. 

Born: Erasmus, a distinguished scholar and writer, 1467, at 
Rotterdam. Dr. Nicholas Brady, versifier of the Psalms, 1659. 

Died: Maxentius, Roman Emperor, drowned in the Tiber, 
302. Alfred the Great, King of England, about 900, at Win- 
chester. John Wallace, eminent mathematician, 1703, at Ox- 
ford. John Locke, philosopher, 1704, at Essex. Prince 
George of Denmark, husband of Queen Annie, 1708. Char- 
lotte Smith, novelist, 1806. 

Read The Alfred Jewell,” Flora’s Horologue,”’ and 
John, the Scorcher.”’ 

OcToBER 29, 

Church Days: St. Narcissus. 

Born: George Abbott, Archbishop of Canterbury, 1562. 
Edmund Hallett, astronomer, 1556. James Boswell, biogra- 
pher of Johnson, 1740. John Keats, poet, 1796, at London. 

Died: Sir Walter Raleigh, beheaded in Old Palace Yard, 
1618. Henry Welby, eccentric character, 1636, at London. 
George Morland, animal painter, 1806, at London. Edmund 
Calumny, eminent puritan divine, 1666, at London. 

Read ‘“‘ The Hermit of Grub Street.’ 

OcToBER 30. 

Born : Jacques Amiyot, translator of Plutarch, 1513. George 
Il., of England, 1683, at Hanover. Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan, dramatist and politician, 1751, Dublin. Antinous, favor- 
ite of Emperor Adrian, drowned in the Nile, 130A.D. James 
Sturmious, Protestant champion, 1553, Strasbourg. Edmund 
Cartright, inventor of the power loom, 1823, Hastings. 

Read the “ Burning of the Tower of London,” and the 
Rhyne Toll, or the Custom of Chetwold Manor.” 


OcTOBER 31. 
Known as All Hallows Eve, or Halloween. The night set 
apart for a universal spirit-walking; known also in the north 


of England as Nut-crack Night. = 
Read Burns’ poem of “ Halloween”’; also Sir Walter Scott’s 


**Monastery.”’ 
Born: John Evelyn, author, 1620. Pope Clement XIV., 1705. 
Died ; John Paleolosus, Greek Emperor, 1448. John Brad- 
shaw, presiding judge at the trial of Charles I., 1659. Victor 


Amadeus, first king of Sardinia, 1732. 

Read “‘ The Luck of Edenhall,”’ and Uhland’s “ Dasgliick 
von Edenhall”’; also the “‘ Visit of Maria Medici to England, 
in 1638,”’ 

NOVEMBER. 

Styled by the ancient Saxons, “‘ Wint-Monat,” or the 

“ Wind-Month” ; also Blot-Monat,”’ or the Bloody-Month.” 


NoveEMBER. 1. 
Festival of all Saints. Also the Church Days of St. Mary, 


St. Cesarius, and St. Marcellus. 

Born: Benvenuto Cellini, celebrated silversmith and sculp- 
tor in metal, 1500, at Florence. Sir Matthew Hale, eminent 
judge, 1609. Bishop George Horne, Biblical expositor, 1730. 

ydia Huntly Sigourney, p male noon poet, 1791, Norwich, Ct. 

Died: Charles II. of Spain, 1700. Dr. John Radcliffe, 
founder of the Radcliffe Library, Oxford, 1714. Alexander 
Cruden, author of the Concordance,”’ Islington, 1770. Lord 
George Gordon, originator of the “‘ No Popery”’ Riots, 1770. 

Read the ‘‘ Drinking of Healths,’’ ‘‘ Expulsion of the Jews 
from England,” and the ‘ Great Earthquake at Lisbon,” 1755 


NOVEMBER 2, 

All Souls : or a festival of the Catholic church in com- 
memoration of the faithful departed. 

Born: Dr, William Vincent, scholar and writer, 1739. 
Maria Antoinette, Queen of Louis XVI., 1755, Vienna. Field 
Marshal Radetzy, celebrated Austrian commander, 1766. Ed- 
ward Duke of Kent, father of Queen Victoria, 1767. 

Died : Dr. Richard Hooker, author ‘of the ‘‘ Ecclesiastical 
Polity,” 1600. Richard Bancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
1610, Sir Samuel Romily, eminent = and philanthropist, 
1818, Esias Tegner, Swedish poet, 1 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


THE PRESENT INTERESTING POSITION OF THE 
PLANET SATURN. 
To the Editor of The Journal : 

We were pleased to see in Tuk JouRNAL a number of col- 
umns devoted to astronomy, for it certainly is a pleasant and 
valuable topic to keep before the people. Our friend, the as- 
tronomer, would contribute an additional point of interest in 
regard to the planet Saturn. 

Saturn is at present, and will be for some time, almost ex- 
actly at the intersection of the “equator,” “ecliptic,” and 
“equinoctial colure.”” By attention to this, noting the posi- 
tion of Saturn, one can readily locate the equator, the line of 
the ecliptic, and the accepted and acknowledged starting-point 
of right ascension. Saturn will for some time to come remain 
very near this point, and to all practical purposes he thus will 
definitely mark in the heavens these three important lines. 
This would seem an astronomical fact well worth calling to the 
attention of those who instruct the young. 


Washington, D. C., Oct. 12, 1878. LP.N. 


FURTHER NOTES ON POPE’S LINES, 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

Prof. Cohn of the School of Languages, having read my 
note in THE JOURNAL this week, has called my attention to 
two or three other highly interesting comments on the passage 
quoted from Pope. The edition to which he refers me is Arm- 
strong’s. I will give here the remarks on the passage in that 
edition: It will be well, however, to repeat the poet’s lines: 

“Tis true, on words is still our whole debate; 
Dispute of Me or Te, of Aut or At, 


To sound or sink, in cano, O or A, 
Or give up Cicero to C or K.”’ 


Notes.—‘‘ Dispute of Me or Te.’’—‘‘ It was a serious dispute, 
about which the learned men were much divided, and some 
discussions written. Had it been about meum and tuum, it 
could not have been more warmly contested, than whether at 
the end of the first ode of Horace, we should read, ‘‘ Me doc- 
tarum hedere preemia frontium,’ or ‘ Te doctarum hedere.’ ” 


‘Or give up Cicero to C or K,’’—‘ Grammatical disputes 
about the manner of pronouncing Cicero’s name in Greek. It 
is a dispute, too, whether in Latin the name of Hermagoras 
should end in as or a. Quintilian quotes Cicero as writing it 
‘Hermagora,’ which Bently rejects, and says Quintilian must 
be mistaken; Cicero would not write it so, and that, in this 
case, he would not believe Cicero himself. These are his very 
words: ‘ Eyo vero Ciceronem ita scripcisse ne Ciceroni quidem 
afirmanti crediderim.’’’ 

Boston, October 17, 1878. 


MY READING-CLASS. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

In giving my method of conducting my reading-classes, I do 
not claim originality or invention; yet possibly what I may say 
may induce some young teacher to avoid a ‘‘rut” which is not 
confined to Massachusetts, which one might infer from recent 
articles published is bearing off the palm as regards “ ruts.” 
Every teacher, even of limited experience, is well aware of the 
fact that long before the time has expired for completing the 
reader or readers which may be in use in his school, that the 
pupils are thoroughly conversant with the contents of that par- 
ticular text-book. As their minds are constantly grasping for 
something new, and they do not find it, the very noticeable re- 
sult is general listlessness and inattention in the reading-class. 
In order to modify and remedy this difficulty, I use the follow- 
ing mataas, subject to whatever variations my judgment com- 
mends: . 

In my room I have two grades, the average age being nine 
years. The reader in use is the Third. Time given in 
the forenoon for the reading in each grade, fifteen minutes; in 
the afternoon, ten minutes. Monday and Wednesday morn- 
ings the pupils in each grade read an item of about the length 
of an ordinary verse in the Reader, from newspapers brought 
from home. They look out these items the evening previous 
to reading them, and after reading them over several times, 
are able to give them in a natural, intelligent manner to the 
class. Itis wonderful what an amount of knowledge these little 
folks acquire in this way. Sometimes I specify the subject of 
the item. In this way we have taken up the Turko-Russian 
war, the Silver Bill, and that which is now affecting the inter- 
ests of nearly all the patrons of my school, ‘‘ The free pipe- 
hire,’ and other subjects less weighty than these, but none 
apparently of more interest to the pupils. 

Tuesday and Thursday mornings my pupils read essays, for 
which I generally assign the subjects. For instance, one, or 
perhaps two weeks, the A grade write about Great Men and 
Women, and the B grade about Insects. The week or weeks 
following, the A grade take for their subject ‘“‘ Well-known 
Authors and their Works’’; the B grade taking Animals. Fri- 
day both divisions read from story-books. 

The reading in the afternoons of each day (Frid pted) 
is confined to the Readers. If, in requiring essayg I find a 


R. L. PERKINS. 


pupil who feels incompetent to perform his task, I write out} 


a few facts, ask him to carefully read and re-read them, and 
then in his own language write them down. I allow the 


pupils to gather their information wherever they can,—only 
stipulating that the knowledge gained is to be written in their 
own simple, natural manner,—which, I learn through some of 
my patrons, is instituting a growing demand in their families 
for cyclopedias, for children are very quick in learning where 
are the fountains from which they may easily drink. 

In thus conducting my classes, I find that my pupils read 
more naturally, and their knowledge is widened and increased. 
They are becoming, considering their age, adepts in compo- 
sition, and there is no lack of interest in the class. 


Tidioute, Pa., 1878, A. M. P. 


SOME WANTS AND WISHES. 
REPLY TO E.’’ 

A New-England teacher who wants to be a better one, who 
has a good knowledge of algebra, botany, and geometry, as 
well as the common-school studies, writes to learn where she 
can find a school which she can attend for a year, and obtain 
the most direct helps to teaching. Our reply will direct her 
to any one ‘of the excellent normal schools of New-England. 
We do not wish to be invidious in naming one and another, 
where all are so good; and we are quite sure that “S. E.’’ will 
not make a mistake by a year’s attendance at the normal 
schvol of her own State, or even at one of the excellent semi- 
naries or academies in which it abounds, The ambition of 
this teacher is most commendable, as expressed in her letter; 
and if not already among the best, such patient industry and 
zeal will help her to such a plan.—Eb. 


‘THE SEVEN WONDERS OF THE WORLD” 
Are generally given as,— 

1. The Colossus at Rhodes; 2. Diana’s Temple at Ephesus ; 
3. The Mausoleum at Halicarnassus; 4. The Pyramids of 
Egypt; 5. The Pharos at Alexandria; 6. The Hanging Gardens 
at Babylon; 7. The Statue of Olympian Jupiter. A full ac- 
count of each may be found in your Cyclopedia, and a short 
account in your Unabridged Dictionary. 


TEACHING GEOMETRY. 
Cannot we have one or more suggestions as to the best ways 
for teaching geometry,—particularly how to make it the most 
interesting to pupils not naturally fond of mathematics ? 
If, through the columns of Tuk JOURNAL, we might be 
favored with the advice of the more experienced, it would be 
very acceptable ta one of less experience. A SUBSCRIBER. 


HOW TO YOKE OXEN. 

A paragraph in The Golden Rule of October 2, speaks of the 

farm boy as yoking the nigh ox first, and describes the scrape 

the boy gets into when he makes the mistake of yoking the off 

ox first. Will somebody tell where this is the way they yoke 
oxen ? Rusticus. 


{If Brother Murray does not know how to yoke oxen, who 


does ?] 


PRESERVE THE TREES. 


There has lately been made to the Public Library an impor- 
tant addition in the department of Forest Literature. 
subject is one which should command the attention of teach- 
ers. In more centralized governments such matters are taken 
in hand by the national authorities. Here, if anything is done 
to prevent the most appalling losses from the neglect of for- 
ests, it depends on the people at large. A commission of ex- 
perts, to whom the matter of forest-preservation was referred 
by the Michigan Legislature in 1867, computed that the dam- 
age to the wheat crop alone in the five years next previous, had 
exceeded $20,000,000, and that the fruit interests had suffered 
to an equal extent, for want of forest protection. 


Boston, Oct. 22, 1878. S. W. P. 


WOMAN AS A VOTER IN KANSAS. 


To the Editor of the Journal: 

Gov. Prescott of New Hampshire commits a sad blunder 
when he affirms his State to be the first to confer on woman 
the right to vote in school elections and meetings. The statutes 
of Kansas, adopted in 1868, invest all white women of sound 
mind with that right. In many districts in this county they 
exercise the prerogative quite as intelligently as the males. 
And, too, Mr. Editor, we have in this State now three active 
and able lady county superintendents. ZENAS PARK, 

Supt. of Schools, Fredonia, Kansas, 


WHAT EDUCATORS SAY OF US. 


“Your journal is the only one circulating in our State 
worthy of the profession, and I would be glad to see it have a 


] r support.”’ N.C. DouGHERTY 
Supt. Public Schools, Peoria, Ill. 


“*T am glad to see the efficiency and renee of this edu- 


ANDREWS, 
cational helper Prest. Marietta College, Ohio. 


“T could not do without Tue JouRNAL. It should be in 


the hands of every live teacher, and every dead one, to make 
him alive.’’ DANIEL STAHL. 


Tos. H , LL.D., 
A valuable paper. oe 
“I value your journal highly.”’ SELDEN J. CoFFIN, 
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THE WEEK. 


— Gold closed, Tuesday, at 100}. 

— The award of prizes to the exhibitors at the Paris Exposi- 
tion was made Oct. 21st, in the presence of a vast audience. 

— The annual meeting of the American Antiquarian Society 
was held at Worcester, Mass., Oct. 21st. 

— Favorable reports continue to be received from the yellow 
fever sections of the South. 

— The entire management of the City of Glasgow Bank have 
been arrested on charges of fraud. 

— A disastrous railway accident occurred Oct. 20th in Eng- 
land. Twelve persons were killed, and forty seriously wounded. 

— General Grant has had a royal reception in Spain. 

— Lieutenant Benner, of the United States army, com- 
manding the yellow fever relief-boat down the Mississippi, 
died at Vicksburg of the fatal malady. 

— The Porte has ordered the evacuation of Spuz and Pod- 
goriza. 

— A tasteful granite monument to the memory of the late 
Henry Wilson has been erected on the grounds of the Soldiers’ 
Home, near Washington. 

— The Reichstag of Prussia adopted the whole of the socialist 
bill, by 221 against 149. Both sections of the conservatives 
and national liberals, with some independent liberals, voted 
for the bill. Prince Bismarck then read a message closing the 
Reichstag. 

— A fire near Moscow, Russia, destroyed 54 blocks and 70 
large warehouses, involving a loss of two million roubles. 

— The national debt of Japan is now nearly $363,000,000, 
and the Finance Minister proposes to liquidate it in twenty- 
eight years by paying off twenty millions annually. 

— James Johnson, proprietor of the London Standard, is 
dead. 

— Mexico is quiet, and business is improving there. 

— There is to begin, next week, a reduction of 7} per cent. 
in the wages of 40,000 Scottish workingmen, — the famous 
shipbuilders of the Clyde. 

— Paris, a week ago, had sent about $12,000 to the assist- 
ance of our yellow fever sufferers. 

— Twenty-nine States will hold Congressional elections on 
the 5th of November. 


Tue Teachers’ Associations of Connecticut and New 
Hampshire held their annual meetings last week, and 
full reports will be found in our columns of interest to 
our readers. The review of President Seelye’s address 
is unusually full and readable. Governor Hubbard 
spoke some strong words for common schools. 

The papers of the New Hampshire Convention were 
unusually able and practical. President Ruggles, Dr. 
- Barrows, and Mr. Bacheler gave addresses, which we 
hope to publish in full. 


As AppEARs in another column, Messrs. Klein & 
Kimball, Chicago, Ill., are our Western agents, having 
exclusive control of the States of Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas, and Nebraska. 
All correspondence relating to subscriptions for our 
publications, in either of these States, will be held with 
the above agency. Address Klein & Kimball, Metro- 
politan Block, Chicago, Illinois. 


Tue International Congress of Commercial Geog- 
raphy is in session at the Trocadéro, Paris, M. Teis- 
sérenc de Bort, the Minister of Industry and Commerce, 
in the chair. M. Ferdinand de Lesseps spoke most 
warmly of the proposed canal across the American 
isthmus, and expressed the strongest hope that it would 
be constructed. In fact, no question attracted more in- 
10| terest than this, and it will be made one of the principal 
objects of the congress when presented by the commit- 
tee appointed to discuss it, of which committee Lieu- 
tenant Wyse, General Turr, and Mr. Appleton are 
members, 

Mr. Appleton, the only member present from the 
United States, after calling the attention of his hearers 
to the fact that no nation was more interested in every- 
thing relating to commercial geography than the United 
States, from its natural position, spanning a continent, 
and extending from ocean to ocean, added that, at the 
present time, they were especially called upon to act 
with other nations, as the inter-oceanic canal was the 
great work now before the world. It was known how 
much the Government had done for this enterprise, 
both in money and sending out expeditions to survey 
the different routes, while the American Geographical 
Society and the public generally were deeply interested 
in its success. He appreciated that this was a thor- 
oughly international undertaking, both in the scientific 
studies necessary, the formation of the company of exe- 
cution, and in its results; and, while admitting this, he 
wished to make an especial acknowledgment of what 
France was doing in aid of this great enterprise. 


We have received from the Minister of Public In- 
struction in France, with the compliments of M. 
Buisson and M. Berger of the French Commission, 
“Rapport sub L’Instruction Primaire & L’Exposition 
Universelle de Philadelphie, en 1876, presenté a M. Le 
Ministre de L’Instruction Publique au nom de Ja Com- 
mission envoyée par le Ministere & Philadelphie, par 
F. Buisson, President de la Commission, ouvrage publié 
sous les auspices du Ministere de L’Instruction Pub- 
lique, des Cultes et des Beaux-Arts.” This report 
makes a volume of 688 quarto pages, and is devoted to 
a careful study of the American educational exhibit at 
Philadelphia, with an extended and thorough review of 
our educational status as exhibited in the reports of in- 
stitutions, and city and State reports, confirmed by ex- 
tended travel and personal examination of our schools 
on the part of the several members of the Commission. 
It reflects great honor upon the educational department 
of the French Government, that it instituted a Commis- 
sion of such marked ability and character to examine 
our educational work ; and it also reflects great credit 
upon that body that it has done its work so thoroughly, 
and been able to make to the Government, as well as to 
the educators of France and the world, the most com- 
prehensive and exhaustive report on American schools 
and systems ever published by any foreign people. In 
our present issue we can only acknowledge the courtesy 
of the Government on the receipt of this valuable docu- 
ment, and in due season shall publish a careful review 
of its contents. 


THE great work of Hon. Henry Barnard, consisting 
of the eighteen volumes of his Journal of Education, re- 
ve medal at Paris. In this we most heartily 
rejoice, and our readers will agree with us that the 
honor is a deserved one and richly merited. Mr. Bar- 


nard has spent his life in the most industrious educa- 


tional work. In the field of school supervision he was 
a pioneer, and there is scarcely a State or Territory in 
America that is not directly indebted to him, either for 
the plan of its school-system or some valuable and prac- 
tical suggestions relating to its details. In the depart- 
ment of State and National supervision he has done a 
good life-work; enough to have established for him a 
permanent reputation as an educational reformer. But 
to that we must add the greater work of an educational 
editor and publisher, in which he has given to the world 
a mass of educational matter, both general and special, un- 
equaled in value in any other language. No educator’s 
library is complete without this great collection, for it 
presents to view the educational schemes of all civilized 
countries; and on the topics of normal, military, and 
technical schools it is almost exhaustive. 

In the matter of European systems Mr. Barnard has 
spent time and money to gain possession of this vast 
range of discussion on school topics, and in Germany 
and France his work has been very complete. It is 
most fitting that the World’s Exposition at Paris should 
recognize his services, not only in behalf of the French 
Government, but also of all other European States. Mr. 
Barnard has already received, at Philadelphia, the 
highest recognition which our own Government could 
give, and on our library shelves, just before us as we 
write, is the identical set, beautifully bound, which ob- 
tained the award at our Centennial. Mr. Barnard is 
still at work in the completion of his collection of 
national and international information and statistics on 
schools, and no better monument can be established for 
his industry, zeal, and enthusiasm in behalf of educa- 
tion. He has our hearty congratulations over this 
latest well-merited recognition. 


THE report of a standing committee on Industrial 
Education, of the California Teachers’ Association, 
makes some eminently valuable,” practical suggestions. 
They specially recommend that in all schools more at- 
tention should be given to “thorougness” in reading, 
writing, and spelling the English language, —a recom- 
mendation which is far from being unnecessary. Arith- 
metic should also be taught, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, in such a way as to secure readiness and accu- 
racy in the four rules, the tables, common and decimal 
fractions, and interest, — again a not unnecessary sug- 
gestion. Specific instruction in the principles of mor- 
ality for at least an hour every week; the instruction of 
girls in the. general principles of domestic economy ; 
the talking to boys concerning the necessity and no- 
bility of labor, whether manual or mental, and in- 
struction in the laws of health, are recommenda- 
tions as excellent as unusual in addressing teach- 
ers. “In all schools, pupils {should be trained 
by ‘language-lessons,’ to express their thoughts cor- 
rectly in speaking, and to write English with suffi- 
cient accuracy and readiness to be able to write, spell, 
punctuate, and express in grammatical sentences a let- 
ter of business or friendship. If necessary to do so, 
sacrifice a part of the book on grammar in favor of the 
above recommendation.” The establishment in the 
State University of a professorship of the Science of 
Education, and the payment of money by school trus- 
tees “only on condition or first-class work by profes- 
sionally-trained teachers,” are suggestions of particular 
value, 


Jouns Hopxins University has been honored by 
a visit and an address from Dean Stanley, being wel- 
comed by President Gilman and Professor Gildersleeve. 
The Dean’s address was a model for courtesy and delicate 
compliment to the profession of which he has been 4 
distinguished member. 

‘When I see an institution like this in its first beginnings, 
I am carried back to the time when my own University in Eng- 
land was begun, perhaps a thousand years ago, in the fabulous 
obscurity of the age of Alfred, or even the more recent times 
of Walter of Merton, or Devorguilla of Balliol; and I seem to 
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see the repetitions of the same yearnings after a distant future 
of improvement, as those which were before the minds of those 
old medieval founders. The same spirit is needed for that im- 
provement on this side the ocean and on the other. I am led 
to think of the description given by Chaucer, in that ines- 
timable Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, which I hope you will 
all read one day or other, of the Good Scholar and the Good 
Pastor, bred in Oxford in his time; and I see how, in spite of 
all the vast changes which have passed over the minds of men 
since that age, the same qualities are still necessary to make 
a good and sincere scholar, a good scientific student, an 
efficient medical or legal adviser, an efficient spiritual pastor. 
Simplicity, sincerity, love of goodness, and love of truth, are 
as powerful and as much needed in our day as they were in 
the days long ago which formed the great professions that are 
still the back-bone of society. The president and professor 
have both referred to the influence of my beloved teacher in 
former times,—Thomas Arnold. The lapse of years has only 
served to deepen in me the conviction that no gift can be more 
inestimable than the recollection and the inspiration of a great 
character working upon ourown, It is my hope that you may all 
experience this at some time of your lives, as I have done. I en- 
treat you to cherish this hope, and to remember that on your mak- 
ing the best of any such influences, and also of the remarkable 
resources provided for you in this noble institution, depends 
your use in life, and the effect which you may produce on the 
future generations of this great country. There are many 
evils, many difficulties, individual and national, with which 
you will have to contend ; but it may possibly cheer you in 
your efforts, to recall these words of an Englishman who now 
sees you for the first time, and who will in all probability never 
see you again. May God bless you all.”’ 


We have already given our opinion as to the merits 
of the oral and object-teaching plan of the Boston super- 
visors. The San Francisco Hxaminer, under the head- 
ing of “The Oral Instruction Humbug,” enters the 
following criticism upon it, the points of which we 
consider justly taken : 


Without going into an examination or extended review of 
the system of oral and object teaching, there can be one objec- 
tion urged to it which of itself is enough to condemn it. This 
is the patent fact that no two teachers can or will impart in- 
struction by such a method, whereas books of the same edition 
are all exactly alike and uniform. A teacher of happy fancy 
and ready faculty of description and explanation, would prob- 
able so enlist the attention of the class as to cause his pupils 
to learn from him with greater facility than they could derive 
instruction from the books. But all teachers are not in these 
ways gifted or favored, and a dull, prosy, uninteresting tutor, 
with whom his class could have no sympathy and very little pa- 
tience, would be unable to advance them in their studies or 
education. 

Then, again, the great difference there is in the order of in- 
tellect in children. Some can learn best from objects and 
practical instruction; others from books; and there are many 
to whom lessons are like rivets, which have to be hammered in 
and clinched by slow and laborious process. These must have 
books, and time to learn, or they will never progress. Oral in- 
struction or object-teaching to either of the classes last in- 
stanced would be generally inefficacious. Much as book study 
causes drafts upon the memory and the thinking processes of 
the mind, the instruction which is orally imparted is still more 
trying and exhausting. A pupil with a book may learn the ap- 
pointed lesson slowly or quickly, as the power of mind is cast, 
but in oral teaching all are obliged to learn as the tqacher re- 
cites and explains, or go untaught. It is equivalent to the > 
action of that impossible faculty to mortals, — the similar p 
cess of thought and memory, in absolute harmony and unison 
with the prompter or instructor; the endeavor to compel the 
many to-see a thing and to think of it precisely as the one who 
has and explains it sees and thinks, 

Until teachers shall all be cast in the same mould, mentally 
and morally, and the children they shall teach shall be all 
equally endowed with memory and understanding, the art of 
instruction by word of mouth, as soldiers are drilled, and the 
teaching by objects, without rule or standard, ought never to 
be substituted for the good old way, which has founded the 
greatest institutions of learning that have ever blessed the 
realm of thought and intellect, and illuminated the world of 
letters with the noblest scholarship which has in all ages com- 
manded the admiration of the loftiest, and strengthened, re- 
fined, and graced mankind. ¢ 

It is not well to load a child down with lesson-books, nor to 
crowd out healt to cram in studies, much after the manner 
that turkeys are fattened for market; but books, from which 
to learn little by little, and always well, are far better than 
oral and object-teaching in our public schools, or in any other. 
The abolition of books involves also the abolition of sound in- 
struction and solid learning. Oral instruction is superficial 
instruction. Object-teaching is objectless tuition. The two 


impose upon present attention and sight that which ought to 
go to the memory and the understanding. Boston will make 
herself an object in the ill-advised adoption of the system. It 
ought never to be harbored here. 


THE CROSS IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


We were talking with a group of young ladies, the 
other day, about a new teacher, just brought to their 
school from a neighboring State. They had fallen in 
love with her, at first, evidently in a very genuine way. 
Especially they were charmed by a wonderful interest 
she manifested in them,—the bringing her womanhood 
into line with their girlhood,—the indefinable some- 
thing which publishes as clearly as if it had been written 
on the school-house, that the mistress is not only con- 
cerned that the pupil shall learn her lesson, but shall 
assimilate knowledge, develop power, and be more a 
woman for the life in school. 

The following day we happened to get on the track 
of the private history of this new schoolmistress. Six 
months ago she was in a position where a proposition to 
take a school at $600 a year would not have been looked 
at. Another sort of life, dear to the heart and enticing 
to the imagination of the average young lady, was almost 
in her hands. But one morning in August she woke 
up to find her castle in the air changed to a fog-bank, 
rapidly dissolving under the hot sun of tragic reality, 
and herself utterly dependent on her daily labor for her 
daily bread. Then this providential call appeared, and 
she is, to-day, the spiritual mother of a group of girls 
who look up to and love her for what she is to them, all 
unconscious of the motive power behind the soul-screen 
of her lofty reserve. 

That is the secret of her success; and that is the 
secret motive power in thousands of school-rooms, all 
over the land. Times of revolution are always times of 
affliction, anxiety, and peril for the best young women 
ofa nation. There are multitudes of the noblest and 
loveliest girls in America, to-day, who bear a cross 
so black and heavy that, when it was first cast on their 
tender shoulders they fell to the earth in despair. 
Only after a discipline best known to such as they, have 
they staggered up to their feet, and found out the least 
painful way of carrying their;burden, and going on in 
the lot appointed. They do not all bear the cross 
sweetly. Too many conquer, as far as the heroism 
goes, but come out sharp, fretful, morbid, bearing their 
black burden with a sort of defiance that challenges ad- 
miration; or shrinking off into the by-ways of a reserve 
that shuts them up in a “ woman’s prison” for life. It 
is hard to say to a noble young woman, whose spiritual 
atmosphere is all the time exasperating, depressing, or 
strangely confusing her classes, that she is becoming 


unfit to be the guide of childhood; that even her her- 


oism is worn so like a shining coat of brazen mail, that 
it dazzles the eyes of the little ones. But it must often 
be said. And were the secrets of all hearts in the 
school-house laid bare, it would be seen that one of the 
most frequent causes of failure, especially in our young 
women teachers, is the failure to bear the cross aright 
in the sight of the children. 

But, now and then, one is enabled, like our new school- 
mistress, to transform her cross from a black horror, 
appalling and hateful to the eyes of the little ones, to a 
flower-wreathed branch of the tree of life. “Then, when 
her sharp sorrow, or grinding anxiety, only makes her 
more gentle and forbearing and sympathetic,—more 
tender in shielding them from the rasping of premature 
trial, and more faithful in doing her work for mind, 
heart, and soul,—she brings into the presence of her 
little kingdom a queenly power, by which all hearts are 
won, and lives are moulded as willing clay in the hands 
of the artist. No one among her little loves may divine 
the reason for the worship that goes out to her as nat- 


urally as a child’s rejoicing at the firstggiignpse of a 
sunny morning; but all the same the c aranths 
transforms the school-room with a light fragrance 


like that wafted from the gardens of the better land. 
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We never heard of anybody who seriously objected to 
this style of teaching “religion and good morals” in 
the common school. Nobody’s “right of conscience” 
is involved when such a woman rules from the desk, al- 
though every child on the benches is brought by a sweet 
and mighty compulsion to a willing submission. And 
without this central motive power of a consecrated 
womanhood in the teacher, all attempt at moulding 
character is a foreordained failure. But with a woman 
on the teacher’s throne who has learned to take her cross 
into the school-room and bear it so that her scholars are 
won to an adoring love for all the Christian graces in- 
carnate in herself, a world full of difficulties and entan- 
glements disappears under the enchantment of the one 
power that guides the world, —the might of a manhood 
or womanhood fashioned in the image of the Prince of 
Men. A. D. Mayo. 


Tue Postat Brit now on the Calendar of both 
Houses of Congress, makes the following classification 
of mailable matter : 

First.—Written matter. 

Second.—Periodical publications, under registration. 

Third.—All printed matter not contained in the sec- 
ond class, or miscellaneous printed matter. 

Fourth.— Merchandise. 

Section 2 of the proposed bill provides that mailable 
matter of the first class shall embrace letters, postal- 
cards, and all matters wholly or partly in writing, except 
as hereinafter provided. 

On mailable matter of the first class, except postal- 
cards and drop-letters, postage shall be prepaid at the 
rate of three cents for each half ounce or fraction there- 
of. Postal-cards shall be transmitted through the mails 
at a postage charge of one cent each, including the cost 
of manufacture, and drop-letters shall be mailed at the 
rate of two cents per half ounce or fraction thereof, in- 
cluding delivery at letter-carrier offices; and one cent 
for each ounce or fraction thereof where free-delivery by 
carrier is not established. 

Section 4 provides that mailable matter of the second 
class shall embrace all newspapers and other periodical 
publications, which are issued at stated intervals, and as 
frequently as four times a year, and which have been 
duly registered as hereinafter provided. 

On all registered matter postage shall be prepaid at 
the rate of two cents per pound, or fraction thereof. 

Section 13 provides that on all mail matter of the 
third class, including books, transient newspapers and 
periodicals, circulars, and other matter wholly in print, 
not included in Section 4, proof-sheets, corrected proof- 
sheets, and copy accompanying the same, 
postage shall be paid at the rate of one cent for each 
two ounces or fractional part thereof, and shall be pre- 
paid by postage stamps affixed to said matter. 

Section 14 declares that the term “circular” is de- 
fined to be a printed letter, which, according to internal 
evidence, is being sent in identical terms to several 
persons. A circular shall not lose its character as such 
when the date and the name of the addressed and of the 
sender shall be therein written, nor by the correction of 
mere typographical errors in writing. 

Section 15 declares that “ printed matter” within the 
intendment of this Act is defined to be the reproduction 
upon paper, by any process except that of handwriting, 
of any words, letters, characters, figures or images, or of 
any combination thereof. 

Section 16 provides that mailable matter of the fourth 
class shall embrace all matter not embraced in the first, 
second, or third classes, which is not in its form or 
nature liable to destroy, deface, or otherwise damage the 
contents of the mail-bag, or harm the person of anyone 
engaged in the postal service, and is not above the 
weight provided by law, which is hereby declared to be 
not exceeding four pounds for each package thereof, 
except for books and documents published or circulated 
by order of Congress, or official matter emanating from 
any of the Departments of the Government. 

All matter of the fourth class shall be subject to ex- 
amination, and to a postal charge of one cent an ounce 
or fraction thereof, to be prepaid by stamp affixed. 


— Within three years there have been issued twenty-five 


school histories of the United States, 
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AN AMERICAN TEACHER’S HOLIDAYS 
IN EUROPE. 


BY JULIA 8, TUTWEILER. 


Ill.—A VISIT TO THE LONDON SCHOOL-BOARD. 
PART SECOND (Contined). 


HYMNOLOGY. 


The most celebrated chapter in the History of Iceland, by a 
learned Northman, is the one headed ‘‘ Snakes,” whieh con- 
tains only the words: ‘‘ There are no snakes whatever in the 
island.” I must imitate him in so far as to say, under the 
paragraph “‘ hymnology,’’ which I find in my notes on this 
memorable interview, that no manual on this subject is used 
in the London Board schools; and, so far as my kind inter- 
locutor knew, there is nothing of the kind in existence. 
| I was much disappointed at this discovery, or rather failure 
to discover ; for ever since | saw what a beautiful part in a 
liberal education this study fills in the German schools, I have 
longed to see it introduced into those of the United States. 
It isa branch of literature which, like Bacon’s Essays, goes 
home to men’s bosoms and business, and would, therefore, 
have a real and living value in our educational course, far 
above many other branches now considered necessary. 

On the steamer in which we crossed the Atlantic, I tried 
several times, on beautiful moonlight evenings, when the pas- 
sengers sat together on the deck, to get them to unite to 
heighten the charm of the hour by song worthy of the scene 
around us. They were not unwilling, and not altogether un- 
able, for we had some fine natural voices, and some very cul- 
tivated ones. But there was one great difficulty in the way; no 
matter what old and familiar hymn was prepared,—words which 
they should have learned at their mother’s knees, or even while 
she rocked them to sleep in still earlier days,—there was al- 
ways at the end of the first stanza the same halt, and the same 
outcry, ““ We don’t know the words, Miss Tutweiler; let’s try 
something else.”” And another, and another was tried, but al- 
ways with the same result,—until the singers declared they 
would haye to stop unless the “‘ mover of the motion ”’ would 
“line out’? the hymns. So this arrangement was tried, the 
*liner-out’”’ running along a little ahead of the singers in alow 
voice. But this novel mode of conducting a concert was hardly 
a success; and we generally fell back to the level of the only 
song of which all the stanzas were known to every one; and lis- 
tened resignedly to the post-office clerk from Washington, who 


could sing 
“Who will kiss that girl of ‘mine, 
When I am far away ?”’ 


and who did sing it all through five or six times every day. 


Now my copy-book told me, a long time ago, that “‘ Compari- 
sons are odious ’”’; but in spite of this time-honored advice, I 
could not help mentally making a comparison between what 
was and what might have been, had the common schools of 
America the same course as those of Germany. Suppose each 
of the hundred and fifty cabin passengers on the good ship 
“City of Chester” had learned by heart, in their school-days, 
forty of the hymns which have become a part of English clas- 
sic literature ; and while learning the words, had also been 
told what were the circumstances that brought them into ex- 
istence; who were their authors; what manner of men these 
were; and suppose they had also learned to sing without note 
or book, the air most suitable to each one:—suppose all this, 
then how different would our ocean-concert have been! In- 
stead of a dozen, we would have had a hundred voices swelling 
the strain; and the music that rose above the dashing of the 
waves against our vessel’s sides, would have thrilled with a 
thousand memories and associations, that would have given a 
deeper, richer tone to its every note. Was it not too bad that 
a large party of presumably cultivated people could find not a 
single hymn or song of which any one of them,—not to speak 
of all of them,—knew all the stanzas, except ‘‘ Who will kiss 
that girl of mine ?”’ 

The reason for not teaching this subject in the London 
Board schools is not the fear of exciting sectarian jealousy, as 
would be the case in the public schools of the United States. 
They could arrange this matter as they have managed that of 
“Scripture Instruction,’ upon which I am now about to enter. 


SCRIPTURE INSTRUCTION 
_is given in all the Board schools without exception. The chil- 
dren come at 9.00 o’clock, and from that time until 9.40, they 
receive Biblical instruction of the most thorough and sensible 
kind. All the children are obliged to attend these lessons, 
and to prepare the tasks assigned them, except those whose 
parents have made a written request that they should {be ex- 
cused from this exercise. * I was told that the request was very 
rarely made. I think it would be much more frequently made, 
—not because of the parents’ personal wish, but through the 
influence of “‘a power behind the throne mightier than the 
throne,” — but for a very wise provision; the children who 
are excused from Scripture instruction, and those who come 
too late to enter the room in which it is held, are not allowed 
to spend the time they have thus gained in play; but must 


— 


go into another school-room, and receive instruction of some 
kind, during this time, from some one of the teachers. If 
that teacher understands his business, he should make this 
extra lesson very dry and very tiresome. 

The Scripture instruction for each of the six standards, as 
the grades are called in these schools, is carefully prescribed 
by the directors. In order to keep up an interest in these les- 
sons, prizes are sometimes given for extra work in this depart- 
ment of study. One of the prettiest and most interesting 
sights I have ever seen was the giving of these prizes at the 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham, when I was in London before. 
One of the Board of Managers, a very wealthy and public- 
spirited man,—Mr. Francis Peake, I believe,—was the generous 
giver of the prizes. They were very large and handsome 
copies of the Bible and the New Testament. To see 4,000 
Londpn public-school children out for a holiday in that beauti- 
ful and wonderful building, and to hear them all sing together, 
was @ sight long to be remembered. But I must put off an 
account of this to another article, and must also defer giving 
to my fellow-teachers a full syllabus of the Scripture instrue- 
tion prescribed by the board. 

THE WARMING AND VENTILATING 
of Board Schools is done according to the most careful rules of 
hygiene. The temperature prescribed is from fifty-eight to 
sixty, Fahrenheit. The fire must not be allowed to go out at all 
in winter; but must be banke pat night, and relighted at 
least two hours before the children assemble, 


THE TRUANT-SCHOOLS, 

also, will require only such a paragraph as the Icelandic snakes 
did. When I was in London before, the new code had not 
been long enough in operation to run very smoothly. Parents 
of the lower classes were often much angered at being sum- 
moned to court and fined for the absence of their children; 
and when they found that resistance to the law was as useless 
as opposition to those two inevitable things, ‘‘ death and taxes,’’ 
they began to make all sorts of counter-pleas,—sometimes true 
and sometimes false. One very common one was that they were 
unable to make the pupil attend; the boy had become large and 
unmanageable, preferred the streets to the school, and could not 
be forced to go either by punishment or the fear of it. There 
were some cases where this plea was found to be more.than a mere 
pretext, to keep the child at home and get tlie benefit of his labor. 
The widowed mother, or sick father was often really at a loss 
what to do with the big unruly boy of twelve; andit seemed 
rather hard to add to the trouble he was already causing his 
natural guardian, the payment of a weekly fine. To meet this 
difficulty it was proposed to open schools to be called ‘‘ Truant 
Schools,’’ where such children should be placed for a certain 
number of months, varying according to the nature of the case 
to be treated. The object of these schools would be to some 
extent the same as that of industrial schools and reformatories ; 
but they would differ from the latter, in not putting a stigma 
upon the moral character of those who, were committed to 
them. 

I had been interested in this plan, as discussed in the Lon- 
don daily papers two years ago; and now asked my kind in- 
formant how it was working. He told meit had been dropped 
entirely; the Board had gone to great expense, and had pur- 
chased and fitted up several houses for the purpose of opening 
these schools inthem. But the government had refused to sanc- 
tion the measure; and the Board were left with all their ex- 
tensive preparations on their hands, The grounds of objec- 
tion were, I believe, the Englishman’s innate repugnance to 
that kind of “ paternal government” to which the German 
has long submitted with docility. The Englishman rather 
prefers to do wrong in his own way, than to do right by some- 
body else’s dictation. The Board found, my informant said, 
that there were some evils that no amount of legal or physical 
force could overcome. For the cure of these they were trusting 
principally to the higher and more widely-extended culture of 
the working-classes. They were slowly but surely discovering 
the advantages of the mental discipline against which they had 
at first ignorantly and foolishly rebelled; and the time will 
probably come when the very lowest will demand as a right, 
what they now regard as a tyrannical infliction of arbitrary 
power. The evil which the truant schools were designed to 
remedy is now met to a certain extent by 

INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS, TRAINING-SHIPS, AND REFORMA- 

TORIES. 

Most of these useful institutions are not pecuniarily under 
the care of the Board, but the Board pays for each child that 
itenters. They have been established of late years in great 
numbers all over England, by churches, ch&ritable societies, 
and benevolent individuals, but the Board has the use of them 
for its purposes. The two training-ships which have excited 
so much interest and attention among educators, —the ‘‘ Are- 
thusa”’ and Chichester,” both moored in the Thames,—are 
the result of private benevolence; the London Times contains 
daily an appeal to the benevolent not to neglect the claims of 
the thousands ildren now training in them. The Board 
has just “(ii a third training-ship, altogether its own, 
at Brentw as very desirous to visit one of these ships, 
and shall always regret that my limited time prevented me 


from doing so. 


I got from my informant the address of several reformatories. 
and industrial schools in London, in order to visit the most. 
accessible one, and then went on to a subject about which I had 
felt, for two years, a lively curiosity, which I was now too glad 
to have the opportunity of satisfying; namely, 


THE TEACHING OF VOCAL MUSIC IN THE LONDON PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


My interest in this subject had been excited on the occasion 
before mentioned, when I had sat beneath the crystal dome off 
the Palace at Sydenham, and looked up at the vast orchestra 
before me, rising in tiers from floor to ceiling, and al) one 
mass of heads of children from about eight to thirteen years 
of age. I think there were four thousand in number; and 
none from the upper or wealthier classes. So perfeetly had 
they been trained that music, by no means of the simplest 
character, was executed with the precision of one single voice, 
The effect of the scene and the sounds was very novel and de- 
lightful. But I must not trespass too long at one time on the 
patience of my comrades, and will defer until another article 
an amount of the Tonic Sol-Fa Method of vocal music used in 
the London public schools. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


that M. A. Daguet, the editor of that valuable, educational 


congratulate the honorable professor on this plgasing testimony 


divided into 22 provinces; of whom 2,030 are employed in va-. 
rious missions to foreign stations, while the others labon or 


teach in Europe. 


France. — Le Journal des Instituteurs takes from a report 
of the Minister of Public Instruction to the president of the 
Republic, the following statistics on the state of secondary in- 
struction: By the loss of the provinces of Alsace and Lor- 
raine, 3 lycées and 15 colléges ceased to belong to France; not- 
withstanding, the lycées, which im 1866 amounted to 17, in 
1876 numbered 81. The scholars attending these lycées in 
1850 were 21,049, and im 1876 they numbered 40,995. In the 


in the ecoles libres, 


‘nearly 76 millions appropriated for them. From the Dietion-. 


School: 


doing, is it true that he is not interested in anything else ?» 
Far from it; he becomes interested also, and even more so, in, 
that which appears to him beautiful and graceful. If then, it, 
is the great secret of education to act in such a way that one: 
should became interested in and like that which is to be: 
learned, the secret Of education is to present things to the 
pupil under the aspect and with the attractions of beauty. If 
one could say (philosophy in the 19th century), that beauty is 
the watchword of the universe, one may say with not lesa 
truth, that beauty is the watchword of education,” 


SCIENCE NOTES, 


Fish Culture.—The New YorkeCommission of Fisheries re- 
port that more than three millions of shad-fry were turned 
loose in the Hudson River. 


of the State. The Commission are now engaged with new. 
branches of fish culture, of such a character as the supply of 
insect food for the finny gourmands, and the crossing of breeds, 
all of which goes to prove that ere long the culture of fish will 
reach the point already attained in the propagation of animals, 
fruits, and plants. 

Microscopic Study of the Leaves of Plants.—Dr. R. H. Ward, 
of Troy, describes a method by which much of their structure 
may be preserved. A piece of dry leaf is laid on a thin piece 
of platinum, or mica, covered with mica, or covered glass, and 
heated on an alcohol lamp until the organic matter is burnt. 
out, and the mineral matter or ash remains. This is dropped 
on to a slide wet with turpentine, and very carefully mounted 
in soft balsam. The preparations show the construction of 
the parenchyma, veins, epidermis, stomates, and hairs with 
great beauty and distinctness. 

Hydro-incubation.—A writer in Nature gladly welcomes this 
invention as a step to render poultry cheap. Me says fowls, 
in a dietetic point of view, are of much more importance than 
is ordinarily supposed. Let all thoughtful medical men, in 
general practice, think what a comfort it would be to him if 


well-fed young fowls were available for the poorer classes of” 


his patients. That the masses of the people should be able in 


SwITZERLAND. — L’ Educateur of the first of Oey mentionss 


periodical, has been appointed, by the Conseil d-ijtat of Neu- - 
chatel, professor of Pedagogy at the academy of, that city. We . 


of the appreciation of his fellow citizens. From the same . 
journal we get the following statistics as to the Jesuits for the . 
the year 1877: They number 9,771 members, in the five chief: 
stations of Italy, Germany, France, Spain, and England, sub- . 


Colléges Commynaux there has also been a large increase, as . 
In 1865 the expenses of these institutions. . 
were. 64 millions and a half of francs, while in 1876 there were. . 


naire de Pedagogie of M. F. Buisson, the Journal des Iustitu- - 
teurs gives the following extract with reference to Art in the - 


‘‘Tf it is true that the child becomes interested in what he is: 


One million, eight hundred thou- . 
sand young salmon trout were distributed, and of brook trout . 
an immense number were hatched; placed in various waters : 


time of illness to purchase useful wines, the more delicate - 
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kinds of fish, fresh eggs, and succulent and tender poultry,— 
these are things desirable to a degree only known to those who 
are familiar with the treatment of diseases in the homes of 
the poorer classes of people. Many a kindly doctor passes 
from house to house, heavy-hearted as well as (too often) over- 
worked, the sad answer to his advice as to regimen being again 
and again,—*‘ It is easy, sir, for you to prescribe, but how can 
we afford these luxuries ?”’ 


Nitric Acid in Lemon-juice.—To detect nitric acid in crude 
lemon-juice, it is sufficient to pour a small quantity into a test- 
tube, adding ferrous chloride in aqueous solution, strongly 
acidulated with hydrochloric acid, boiling the liquid for a few 
minutes, and testing the solution with an aqueous solution of 
potassium sulpho-cyanide, If the juice in question contains 
nitric acid, the liquid will take a blood-red color, more or less 
intense according to the proportion, 


Microscopy.—A new society has been formed named the 
American Society of Microscopists, which will meet annually 
at places selected at the previous meeting. The following 
officers were elected for the first year: President,—Dr. R. H. 
Ward, of Troy. Vice Presidents,—S. W. Dennis, of San 
Francisco; and C. M. Vorce, of Cleveland. Secretary, — Dr. 
H. Jameson, of Indianapolis. Treasurer,—H. F. Atwood, of 
Chicago. The next meeting will be held at Buffalo. . 


Gelatin as a Food-preserver.—Removal of water, and exclu- 
sion of air, are amongst the most effective conditions for the 
preservation of animal and vegetable foods. Dr. Campbell 
Morfit has invented a new gelatin process, which appears to 
have points of superiority over many of the older plans. Dr. 
Morfit mixes the gelatin directly with the food, and immedi- 
ately dries it, so that not more than 10 or 12 per cent. of water 
is present The writer of the article says that such perishable 
articles as cabbage, tomato, milk, and meat, which have been 
submitted to the process, have laid on his table for weeks, yet 
have suffered no decided deterioration. I refer those who 
would know more on this subject to Nature (No. 464), Sept. 
19, 1878. J. M. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


This Association met on the afternoon of the 17th inst., in 
the High-School Hall, at Nashua, N. H.; President Edward 
R. Ruggles, Chandler Scientific Department, Dartmouth Col- 
lege, in the chair. Secretary, R. H. Perkins, of the Haven 
Grammar School, Portsmouth. There was avery good attend- 
ance of the teachers and educators of the State. The meeting 
was called to order by the president, at 2 o’clock, and the Rev. 
J.W. Wetherby, of Nashua, offered prayer. 

On motion of M. C. Hyde, of Salmon Falls, the president 
was instructed by the Association to appoint committees, 
which were as follows: 


Committee on Nominations — Rev. C. A. Downs, Lebanon; 
E. B. Powers, principal of the High School, Nashua; and 
H. H. Hart, principal of High School, Dover. 

Committee on Resolutions — Hon. J. W. Simonds, Franklin; 
8S. W. Clark, Portsmouth; and W. E. Buck, Manchester. 

Committee on Educational Journals—Hiram Orcutt, princi- 
pal Tilden Female Seminary, West Lebanon ; Dr. W. Bar- 
rows, Meriden; and C. G. Ham, Farmington. 

Committee on Enrollment —M. C. Hyde, Salmon Falls; Miss 
F. C. Hayes, South Newmarket; and E. C. Burbeck, Nashua. 


Geography. 
The president then introduced the Hon. J. W. Simonds, of 
Franklin, who opened the discussion on the question, ** What 
are the Best Methods of Studying Geography ?” and was fol- 
lowed by E. J. Goodwin, of Farmington High School. The 
former speaker argued in favor of the synthetic method, and in 
contrast to it the analytic method was upheld by the latter. , 
They were followed by Dr. Barrows, of Meriden. It was 
urged that Geography must be taught, as much as possible, ob- 
jectively. The pupil must see the real object, or a representa- 
tion; a globe, therefore, is indispensable to a competent under- 
standing by the pupil. The “yes” and “‘no”’ method must be 
done away with. In the shape of maps, let the earth’s surface 
grow under the pupil’s hand. 
At this point the singing of “‘America’”’ was introduced, 
Miss Bowman, a graduate of the Nashua High School, presid- 
ing at the piano. 


English Grammar. 

A discussion followed, on the subject of “English Gram- 
mar,” which was opened, very.ably, by E. B. Powers, princi- 
pal of Nashua High School. The remarks of the speaker were 
received with frequent interruptions of applause. 

He was followed by A. C. Stockin, agent for Harper Bros.; 
M. W. Tewksbury, agent for Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., 
Rev. Edward:R. Hodgman; Rev. J. W. Wetherby; C. G. Ham, 
of Farmington; and Samuel W. Mason, Supervisor of Schools, 
Boston. 

Grammar must be taught to a child too young to read, and 
continued through school-life. Grammar must be taught in 
every recitation, by requiring the answer to be a complete sen- 

‘tence. It must be taught orally, by objects to be described, 


and it must be taught daily by exercises in criticism. Instead 
of its being a study for the first years of a grammar school, it 
is more appropriate to keep technical grammar till the last year 
of the high school. The whole drift of the argument was that 
constructive grammar, and not analytic, should be taught in 
the grammar schools, and all lower grades. 
Singing—Reading— Kindergarten. 

Singing was again introduced, after which the audience gave 
attention to Miss Anna M. Wilson, teacher of Elocution, 
Boston, who read a paper entitled, “A Plea for better Reading 
in our Public Schools.” 

A Kindergarten lesson was then presented, by Miss Anna 
Held, Nashua, who brought her class on the Stage, illustrating 
with them, so far as the time would allow, some of the kinder- 
garten games and songs, and the manner of conducting the ex- 
ercises of a kindergarten school. The earnestness and gladness 
of the little ones was very attractive, infusing at least the latter 
feeling into the hearts of their elder witnesses. 

The exercises of the afternoon closed with singing, at 5:30, 


THE EVENING SEssIon 


began with an address of welcome by the Hon. Edward Spauld- 
ing, president of the Board of Education, Nashua, who re- 
ferred, in the course of his remarks, to the Association’s 


aha hs years of growth, and predicted for it a successful 
uture, 


He was followed by President Ruggles, who responded 
heartily, but briefly, in behalf of the Association, and pro- 
ceeded to deliver a very interesting and ably-prepared address. 
Avoiding those subjects already touched upon in the discus- 
sions, he spoke of various features of the educational system 


of New Hampshire, criticising in a very fair and practical 
manner, 


Following in the order of exercises was an address by Hon. 
Charles A. Downes, State Supt. of Public Instruction, N. H. 
This gentleman criticised the use of State funds by the coun- 
try districts that supported no schools, and also the constant 
review that the scholars of such districts were subjected to on 
account of the change of teachers. He argued for a broader 
culture in teachers, and regretted that in many of them there 
was a lack of the missionary spirit. 

After listening to some timely suggestions from M. C, Hyde, 
the treasurer of the Association, in regard to its finances, the 
president introduced, as the last feature of the “day’s pro- 
gramme, a select reading, entitled ‘‘Daisy’s Faith,’’ which 
was very finely rendered by Miss Jennette Howell, of Lowell, 
Mass. It was well received. 

Among some of the notable personages present in any way 
connected with education, beside those already mentioned, 
were Father John O’Connell, a member of the Nashua. Board 
of Education, and Judge Worcester, of Nashua. 


FRIDAY.—MORNING SESSION. 


The exercises of Friday forenoon were opened before a large 
audience. Prayer was offered by the Rev. Mr. Alvord, of 
Nashua. The transaction of general business was announced 
in order by the president, but as his invitation was not re- 
sponded to, the first discussion of the day was introduced, 
with a paper by A. W. Bacheler, principal of the Manchester 
High School, on ‘‘On Class-Room Methods ”’; a vividly-pic- 
tured exposition of discrepancies and specimens of farce in 
school education, proving at least that a discussion in a teach- 
ers’ convention may be started with no mediocre and barren 
thoughts, merely because it is begun by the reading of a paper. 


Normal Schools. 

‘*Normal Methods of Teaching’’ was discussed by A. P. 
Kelsey, with special reference to the future of the State Normal 
School at Plymouth. He stated that year before last about six 
hundred persons, wholly without experience in teaching, en- 
tered the work as teachers in the State of New Hampshire, 
and that this year a still larger number of the same class of 
persons were admitted to its schodlrooms; and further, that on 
the average, to state the fact mildly, at least one school in every 
town was a total failure. He claimed that in this waste of en- 
ergy was sunk money enough to support three normal schools. 
Professor Kelsey criticised the normal schools of Massachu- 
setts and New York, affrming that formerly Massachusetts did 
not turn out machine-teachers, while New York did; and that 
now New York was the more liberal of the two in allowing in- 
dividuality of methods, while Massachusetts was doing the 
work as performed years ago by the Empire State. 

The discussion was renewed by E. R. Angell, principal of 
Pinkerton Academy, Derry. 

At 10 o’clock the.report of the committee on educational 
journals was made by its chairman, Hiram Orcutt, of Tilden 
Female Seminary, West Lebanon, heartily endorsing the New- 
ENGLAND and NATIONAL JOURNALS, Primary Teacher, and 
Good Times, and earnestly recommending their thorough sup- 
port by the teachers and officers of education throughout the 
State. 

After the close of a short recess, Dr. N. Barrows, of Meriden 
Academy, read a paper on “ Examination®an@ Examiners.” 
In a careful discussion of the oral and written methods, he ex- 


hibited that large experience that had enabled him to form so 


many accurate and tersely-stated opinions upon the subject. 
He held the close attention of all, and his effort has elicited 
many commendations of his views. 

By request, a select reading was then given by Miss Jennette 
Howell, Lowell, Mass., entitled ‘“‘ The Ride of Jennie McVail.” 
It was a fine rendering, and was warmly applauded. 

In the absence of Mr. J. R. Caverly, principal of the high 
school, New Market, Hiram Orcutt opened the discussion on 
the subject, ‘‘ The District School.” He said that there could 
not be springs, lakes, and rivers, were it not for the great sea; 
neither could there be lamplight and moonlight without the 
sun;— so the district school sprung from and depended upon 
the college. The district school was the people’s college, and 
it was of the highest importance that in it the virtue and energy 
of the rising generation should be protected and developed. 
He deplored the present management of these schools as being 
hampered by selfish legislation. He argued for a more liberal 
support of the State superintendent, who could not, under the 
present management, look after the interests of education 
through the State. 

The Association then adjourned to meet at 2:00 p. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The meeting of the afternoon was promptly called to order 
by the president. 

Treasurer Hyde reported that the balance in the treasury, 
after deducting the expenses of the Association, was $18.00. 
The report was received and adopted. 

The president invited Dr. Brown, of Hamilton College, and 
the Rev. Mr. Demarest, of Manchester, to address the conven- 
tion, after which he introduced Miss A. L. Smiley, of Colby 
Academy, New London, who read a paper on the subject of 
Geography of New Hampshire,’ which was exhaustive 
in respect to the prominent physical features of the State, and 
was well received, 

She was followed by William E. Buck, Superintendent of 
Schools, Manchester, on the subject of “Oral and Written 
Examinations.’’ He favored written examinations, and spoke 
of the important uses of school exhibitions. The discussion 
was closed by Superintendent Edgerly, of Fitchburg, Mass., 
who emphasized the course he had himself pursued with re- 
gard to determining the promotion of scholars. He argued 
that it should be regulated both by an inspection of their late 
progress and written examinations, but that it should not de- 
pend upon the results of the written examination alone. 

By request, a select reading was given by Mrs. R. Parkhurst, 
of Lowell, Mass., entitled ‘‘ The Schoolmaster’s Visitors,’’ 

The answers to questions previously put in the Question- 
Box, were given by Isaac Walker of Pembroke Academy, 
and State editor of the NeEw-ENGLAND JOURNAL oF EpD- 
UCATION; Superintendent Edgerly, A. C. Downs, Dr. Barrows, 


and Professor Orcutt. 
Resolutions. 


Mr. Simonds, chairman of the committee on resolutions, of- 


fered the following report: 

A free system of State common-school education, with equal 
opportunities to all the youth, is essential to the stability and 
permanency of a republican government. 

New Hampshire maintains a system of free schools, which 
receives for its support an annual expenditure of $600,000, 
which employs 2,500 teachers twenty weeks annually, and ex- 
pends $5,000 for printing and distributing blanks, salary and 
expenses of a State superintendent of public education, and 
printing an annual school report. 

Resolved, In the opinion of the members of the New-Hamp- 
shire State Teachers’ Association, the money appropriated for 
the support of schools would be expended with fewer losses 
and less wastes, if the entire management of all the schools 
in each town should be placed in the hands of one set of offi- 
cers, consisting of six or nine persons, chosen for a term of 
years, and that the schools would thereby be conducted in a 
more efficient and successful manner. 

Resolved, That an equality in school privileges requires that 
a part of the revenue for support of schools should be raised 
by an assessment upon the taxable property in the State, and 
distributed to the several towns in proportion to the attendance 
of scholars. 

Resolved, That the laws establishing the office of State su- 
perintendent should be enlarged, so as to make provisions 
whereby the superintendent would devote a part of his time in 
visiting the schools in different portions of the State for the © 
purpose of guiding the interests of popular education. 

Resolved, That a moderate sum should be set apart for the 
support of normal institutes, for the drill and instruction of 
persons intending to teach. 

Resolved, That the State Normal School deserves the sup- 
port of the State and the favor of the friends of educatio 
and it is believed that the school can be successfully man 
if properly sustained. 

ieoet, That the president of this Association be directed 
to appoint a committee of three persons to present the purposes 
of these resolutions to the Executive and Legislature of New 
Hampshire, next June. 


Special resolutions were offered relative to the death of 
Prof. E. Knight, of New London; to the formation of an In- 
stitute at Hinsdale; approving the labors of State Supt. Downs; 
of thanks to Prest. Ruggles; and to railroads, hotels, and cit- 
izens of Nashua for courtesies and favors. 

Miscellaneous Proceedings. 

Hon. J. W. Dickinson, of Massachusetts, ;was elected an 

honorary member of the Association. 
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Before any action was taken on the report of the committee, 
another resolution was offered by H. P. Warren, of Dover, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That we deplore the action of the last legislature 
in cutting down the appropriation for the State Normal School, 
and ~ rocmeend ask the incoming legislature to liberally sup- 
port 

This resolution, and subsequently the report of the commit- 
tee, were received and adopted. 

The Hon. John W. Dickinson, secretary of the Mass. State 
Board of Education, was introduced at 4:25 p. m., and by way 
of introduction explained that the paper he was about to read 
was prepared in view of a petition that would be presented to 
the next legislature of his State, asking for an appropriation to 
provide for maintaining school superintendents in each of its 
towns. The paper was a very able one 


Officers. 
The committee on nominations reported officers for the en- 
suing year, as follows: 
President—Edward R. Ruggles, of Chandler Scientific De- 


partment, Dartmouth College. 

Vice-Presidents — E. J. Goodwin, sea a of the high 
school, Farmington ; E. B. Powers, principal of the high 
school, Nashua; E. C. Burbeck, principal of grammar school, 
Nashua; A. P. Kelsey, principal of normal school, Plymouth; 
D. C. Allen, Supt. of Schools, Concord; H. H. Hart, principal 
high school, Dover; Miss A. L. Smiley, Colby Academy, New 
London; Miss Ida C. Allen, high school, Dover; and Miss 
Clara J. McKean, Spring street grammar school, Nashua. 

Councillors—C. A. Downs, Supt. of Public Instruction, Leb- 
anon; D. A. Clifford, Ash street grammar school, Manchester; 
G. J. Cummings, principal Kimball Union Academy, Meriden; 
8. P. Blanpied, high school, Milford; A. W. Bachelor, princi- 
pal high school, Manchester; D. G. Thompson, principal gram- 
mar school, Dover; and Isaac Walker, principal of Pembroke 
Academy. 

Secretaries—R. H. Perkins, principal of Haven Grammar 
School; W. H. Gardner, Portsmouth. 

Treasurer—M. C. Hyde, high school, Salmon Falls. 

The report was received and adopted, after which the meet- 


ing adjogrned till 7:30 p. m. 
Closing Proceedings. 

In the evening, Professor Marshall, of Fitchburg, gave his 
illustrated lecture on the Yellowstone Park, and was followed 
with select readings by B. F. Dame, Esq., of the Lincoln School, 
Manchester. Both parts of the entertainment were of deep 
interest, and held the audience till 10:00 p. m. 

So closed the 25th annual meeting of the New Hampshire 
State Teachers’ Association, pronounced by all as exceedingly 
entertaining and highly instructive. 


VERMONT. 


— The legislature, now in session, has some matters of in- 
terest to the public schouls under consideration, and it is hoped 
that eminently wise legislation may characterize every “act 
in regard to public instruction. 

— On the evening of Oct. 22, Mr. Conant will address the 
legislature, as will also Rev. H. T. Fuller, of St. Johnsbury. 
The occasion will be one of interest to the State, as it will 
have an influence upon the progress of education within our 
borders. 

— The Teachers’ Institute for Rutland county was held at 
Wallingford on the 10th, 11th, and 12th of Oct. The exercises 
of the Institute commenced with an address of much interest 
by Hon. Edward Conant, State Superintendent of Education, 
by whom all the work of the Institute was directed. Mr. 
Conant was ably assisted by Mrs. Kyle, Miss Guernsey, for- 
merly of the Normal School at Randolph, and by Judah Dana 
principal of the Normal School at Castleton. 

Instruction was given in all the branches taught in all the 
public schools of the State, and Miss Guernsey was especially 
interesting in her lessons on Botany, as was Mrs. Kyle in her 
treatment of Composition and History, and Mr. Dana in his 
discussions of Arithmetic, of which he is indeed a master, 

Among other things of interest by Mr. Conant, was a very 
full and able discussion of the metric system. 

On the evening of the 11th J. S. Cilley, of the Brandon High 
School, gave an address upon the “ Past, Present, and Future 
of Our Country,” which was listened to by a large and atten- 
tive audience. Indeed, all the meetings of the Institute were 
fully attended, and were generally interesting, as was shown 
by the earnest attention of those present. About one hun- 
dred teachers were in attendance, and many of the people of 
Wallingford favored the Institute with their presence. The 
Institute was ably conducted, was interesting in all respects, 
and highly profitable. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
PLYMOUTH COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

At the forty-fifth annual meeting of the Plymouth County 
Teachers’ Association, to be held at Rockland, Oct. 25 and 26, 
papers will be given by Mrs. Lanna Shaw, of Rockland, on 
Demands of School vs. the Demands of Society ’’; by 
Miss A. M. Wilson, of Boston, “A Plea for Better Reading in 
our Public Schools”; by Larkin Dunton, principal of Boston 
Normal School, “‘ The Principle of Aisthetics applied to Educa- 
tion” ; and an evening lecture by F. A. Hill, principal of Chel- 


sea High School, on ‘‘ The Mound Builders of the West and 
South.” Exercises will be given by George A. Walton, on 
“ Arithmetic”; by J. S. Diller, on “‘ Geography”; and J. 
Dickinson, Secretary of Board of Education, on ‘ English 
Grammar.” W. C. Fickett, chairman of Executive Commit- 
tee, will present a summary of educational statistics derived 
from teachers of Plymouth county. The citizens of Rockland 
will extend the usual hospitalities to those in attendance. 


— The next semi-annual meeting of the New-England Asso- 
ciation of School Superintendents will be held in the rooms of 
the school committee, on Mason street, Boston, on Friday, 
Oct. 25, 1878, at 9:30 o’clock, a.m. Evxercises.—The presenta- 
tion and discussion of the following topics: (1) “‘ The Publie 
School and the Publie Library,’’ by Samuel Eliot, of Boston; 
(2) ** Methods of Teaching Reading to Beginners,” by F. W. 
Parker, of Quincy. All school superintendents in New Eng- 
land are cordially invited to be present, and participate in the 
discussions. Gro. M. Foisom, Sec. 

— A silver medal has been awarded to Mt. Holyoke Semi- 
nary, at the Paris Exposition. The art-gallery of the seminary 
has lately been enriched by the arrival from Italy of a fine copy 
of Raphael’s “ Transfiguration.” It was painted in 1846, for 
Signor Mazzolini, of the Italian aristocracy; and his widow 
having offered it for sale, it was purchased by the friends of 
the institution. Rev. Dr. Lawrence, of Marblehead, has just 
finished a series of lectures at the seminary, on ‘‘ The Philos- 
ophy of Travel,’’ the same formerly delivered before the 
Lowell Institute. 

— The new Teachers’ Department at Wellesley College, sup- 
plies a want for the instruction of ladies who are now teaching, 
but desire to give time to advanced study. It has opened this 
year with great success. There are between forty and fifty 
teachers in the department. Among the advantages we learn 
that they are to have a course of lectures from our secretary, 
Mr. Dickinson, upon ‘‘ Right Methods in Education;’’ We 
rejoice to learn that a new organ, costing $5,000, has been 
placed in the college chapel, to be used for the instruction 
of students, and is an important feature in the new five years’ 
musical course. 

— We learn with great pleasure that Miss Kate A. Sanborn, 
daughter of Professor Sanborn of Dartmouth College, and 
grand-niece of Daniel Webster, will give a course of her pop- 
ular and interesting lectures on English Literature, at Haw- 
thorne Hall, Boston, in November. Miss Sanborn is a most 
attractive and interesting lecturer and well deserves the suc- 
cess with which her efforts have been received by the élite of 
New York city and elsewhere during the last few years. She 
has also been long and most favorably known as one of our 
ablest teachers of English literature. Every teacher in the 
vicinity of Boston would be fully repaid by attending this 
course of lectures. 


CONNECTICUT. 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The opening session of the thirty-second annual meet- 
ing of this Association was held at the High-school Hall,— 
President D. P. Corbin, of Hartford, in the chair. 

The usual committees were authorized to be appointed by 
the president, 

President Seelye’s Address. 

Rev. L. Clark Seelye, president of Smith College in Northamp- 
ton, Mass., delivered an address upon the collegiate education of 
women. Seven years ago, said he, $400,000 were placed in the 
hands of trustees to be used to found a college for women. 
This college, — Smith College, — was incorporated in 1871, so 
that I can speak to-night from established facts, whereas some 
years ago I spoke on the same subject without such advan- 
tages. He proceeded to describe the aim of the founders of 
the college, and the course of study,—a course as broad, com- 
prehensive, and thorough as that at Yale, Harvard, or Wil- 
liams. To such a course were added music and art. The 
trustees were determined to give the experiment a thorough 
trial. They were not unmindful of the dangers which have 
attended the higher education of women. The founder had said, 
“It is not my desire to render women less feminine, but to develop 
a true womanhood.” A large main building was erected, and 
around it, on grounds laid out as a private park, were to be dwell- 
ing-houses, each for a family of some twenty students, with a 
woman of refinement for a superintendent. In this way it 
was intended not only to furnish a university, but also to af- 
ford a quiet and protecting home-life. The founder was a 
Christian, and she wished the institution to be distinctly Chris- 
tian; she did not think it necessary to form a college church, 
but let each choose a church in Northampton for herself. 
These were the aims of the founder and trustees. Of the 
large number of applicants the first year, only fifteen were ad- 
mitted; the second, eighteen; the third, forty-five; and this 
year seventy-two were admitted, although the requirements 
had been made more rigid. Additional dwelling-houses have 
been erected. 

Secondary schools were modified in many places to suit the 
demands of the college. We believe that the college and the 


secondary or preparatory school cannot well exist together. 


But the two must codperate for the success of both. Our ex- 
perience has given proof of woman’s capacity for high mental 
culture. The uniform testimony of those from college facul- 
ties who have investigated, is that girls study better than boys, 
and show higher scholarship. Inno one department has there 
been a deficiency, not even in mathematics or Greek, although 
some have considered these branches ill-adapted to women’s 
minds. It has been shown that women are not wanting in 
any capacity to master a college curriculum. Again, it has 
been shown that women can be highly educated without in- 
jury to health, but even with benefit. Not a single student 
has been injured in the least by study while connected with 
Smith College. I understand that Dr. Bacon had said that 
one student has had to leave the college each year because of 
brain-fever. This is a mistake, for no one of our students has 
in three years suffered from a disease contracted in the college. 
I doubt if any college for men can show so good a health rec- 
ord. While the college is not a sanitarium for the cure of 
chronic diseases, the system is such as to improve rather than 
lower the condition of those who are not healthy. We have 
seen in the college no tendency to imitate the woman who is 
the outcome of Louisiana politics, but rather a tendency not 
to imitate the customs which hold in colleges for males. In- 
stead of hazing new classes, the newcomers are pleasantly re- 
ceived in the art gallery, and welcomed there. The college is 
in no sense a professional school, Its system is such as not to 
establish mannerisms. 

Has our experience shown that it is expedient to open col- 
leges exclusively for women? In the three female colleges now 
there are more women pursuing courses of study than there 
are in all the colleges where coéducation has been allowed. 
Where are the scores of students who, we were told, were 
anxious to enter the male colleges as soon as the doors were 
open? They are at Vassar, at Wellesley, and at Smith Col- 
lege. They prefer colleges established and conducted for them- 
selves, as the young men do. Most of the very few young la- 
dies now studying in male universities are from towns where 
the universities are situated, or they are relatives of members 
of the faculty. In all they are not so many as the members of 
Smith College’s first class. Newspaper accounts show that 
hazing and disorderly conduct are just as prevalent in colleges 
where women have been admitted, and where it was said that 
the presence of women would prevent such actions. 

I do not believe that coéducation will be attended with any 
gross immoralities, although the result in countries where co- 
education has been practised for a long time is not pleasant or 
encouraging. I was told that in a certain college there was a 
heavenly state of things, — that the girls and boys paid no at- 
tention to each other, but attended to their studies. Soon I 
heard that in this college the sophomores were indignant be- 
cause the girls wanted to attend with them a class supper in a 
hotel until two o’clock in the morning. But the girls didn’t 
seem to see any impropriety in attending. The speaker re- 
ferred to the practice in a western college of girls receiving 
young men, — classmates — in their own room, with no super- 
vision. Also to the results of coéducation in another western 
college, where a young man and a young woman would go 
hunting together, she carrying the gun and he the bag. A 
lady who consulted him about placing a niecein Smith College 
said she knew the dangers of coéducation. The antagonism 
inevitable in such cases necessarily took something from woman 
which she could never regain. ‘I believe,’’ said he, ‘‘that all 
sensible parents will choose to send their girls to institutions 
founded for and adapted to themselves, where careful study 
of their needs has resulted in a system which will develop what 
is best in them, and deprive them of no good and womanly 
quality. Princely gifts are continually coming to such insti- 
tutions, and in a short time they will be as comprehensive and 
able as any established for men.’’ Thespeaker closed by eulo- 
gizing woman and her part in life: “If she is the power be- 
hind the throne,”’ said he, “‘ then that power should be made 
as intelligent and as refined as possible. No advantages which 
can aid her perfect intellectual development should be with- 
held from her, or made hard for her to obtain.”’ 


Music. 

The Parepa-Rosa Club, an organization of young lady grad- 
uates of the city schools (fifteen in number), then sang, under 
Professor Jepson’s direction, “‘Greeting to Spring,’’ adapted 
from Strauss’s waltz ‘‘ Beautiful Blue Danube.”’ 


Committees. 

The following committees were announced by the presidert: 

On Resolutions — Ariel Parish, New Haven; Joseph Hall, 
Hartford; D. N. Camp, New Britain; H. M. Harrington, 
Bridgeport; E. B. Jennings, New London; M. 8S. Crosby, Wa- 
terbury; A. B. Mather, Meriden. 

On Nominations —F. F. Barrows, Hartford; Miss J. M. 
Cryer, South Norwalk; John G, Lewis, New Haven; N. L. 
Bishop, Norwich; Newton Fuller, New London; H.M. Adams, 
North Canaan; Charles H. Wright, Greenwich. 

On Teachers—John Coats, Windsor Locks; H. E. Howard, 
East Hartford; H. B. Wigham, Norwalk; E. T. Hayward, 
Rockville; N. G. Kinney, Bethel; J. B. Welch, Willimantic. 

On New-England Journal of Education—Charles Northend, 
New Britain; Mortimer M. Warren, Madison; F. E. Burnett, 
Putnam; F. W. Gunn, Washington; F. H. Brackett, Bristol; 
J. L. Smith, Danbury. 


Mr. Marshalls Lecture. 

William I. Marshall, of Fitchburg, Mass., then gave a lec- 
ture on the wonders of the Yellowstone National Park, using 
as illustrations photographs thrown upon a large screen by a 
calcium light. He began by showing something about the 
methods of gold-mining by water, showing the gravelly hills 
crumbling away under the powerful hydraulic streams directed 
upon them, He then proceeded to describe the geysers, hot 
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springs, and other natural curiosities of the Park, showing ex- 
cellent pictures of them. The lecture was listened to with 
great interest. Mr. Marshall is doing good service by showing 
educators the marvels of our own country. 


FRIDAY.—MORNING SESSION. 


The Association met at 9 o’clock. The attendance was not 
large, but on the arrival of the morning trains the hall was 
well filled. 

Metric System. 

After the usual opening devotional exercises, by the 
Rev. John Todd, of New Haven, a very practical and care- 
fully prepared paper was presented by Henry E. Sawyer, asso- 
ciate principal, Normal School, New Britain; topic, ‘ Sensi- 
ble and Absurd Methods of Measuring and Weighing’’; it 
being an argument for the introduction of the metric system. 
The main absurdities of old measures were the great number 
of the units of measurement, with nothing in their names to 
show how they were related to each other; the variableness of 
these units, and their inconvertible character. He reviewed 
the difficulties and inconsistencies of the old tables, and then 
clearly presented the advantages of the new, whose units are 
significant, invariable, few in number, and convertible, while 
the scales are decimal. 

When he had finished reading, the subject was discussed by 
Superintendent Parish, Rev. B. G. Northrop, and others. 
The objections attending the introduction of the system were 
fully considered, and all agreed that the mastering of the sys- 
tem was important, although there were difficulties in the way 
of introducing it in the school. 

“ Reading.” 

After a brief discussion of the metric system, Mr. E. H. 
Forbes, of Windsor, read a paper on “ Reading,” giving some 
hints as to the quality, quantity, and manner of reading. 
The true object of reading was for improvement, and not 
merely for entertainment, The reading of improper books 
and trashy and flashy stories by our youth is strongly to be 
deprecated, as being often productive of much evil. A good 
rule isto read good books, and think as well as read; less read- 
ing and more thinking would be well. Teachers should try to 
cultivate in their pupils a love for reading, and at the same 
time endeavor to guide them as to what to read. Our schools 
ought to give us a reading and thinking populace, and yet they 
have, to a great extent, failed to do this. 

Professor Sumner, of Yale College, followed, with some ex- 
cellent remarks and thoughts on the same subject, and urged 
very forcibly the importance of looking after the character 
of the books and periodicals which are placed before our youth. 
The professor spoke at some length, and from a full heart, 
evidently feeling that the subject was one of great importance. 
He felt that many a pupil in our schools had been greatly in- 
jured, if not ruined, by pernicious reading, and he felt that it 
should be regarded as a great offense for any pupil to bring 
any improper book or reading into the schoolroom. . 

Secretary Northrop followed in a similar strain, and stated 
that the Board of Education was greatly interested in the sub- 
ject, and ready to codperate in Any measures calculated to aid 
the suppression of improper literature. 


Methods and Results. 

Next followed a paper from C. L. Ames, Esq., of Plantsville 
graded school, on ‘‘ Practical Methods and Results.’””, In many 
schools pupils were led to dislike study. They should be 
taught to love it. Every child should be aided and encouraged 
to thoroughly discipline his mind. He should be taught self- 
reliance, and be stimulated to do his own work*and thinking. 
The paper abounded in valuable suggestions, and we have no 
doubt it will do much good. The thoughts were in the right 
direction, and well-expressed. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


In the afternoon there must have been nearly one thousand 
in the hall. The first exercise was in free gymnastics, with an 


exhibition by about thirty pupils from the Eaton School, under 
the direction of Miss Gussie Crane. The exercises were ad- 
mirably performed, and witnessed with great interest, Exer- 
cises of this character should be introduced into all our schools, 
and would result in much good, and at the same time prove an 
agreeable change and relief to the pupils. 


Grammar. 
The next exercise was a practical and sensible paper on 
the “Essentials of English Grammar ’”’ by J. C. Stockwell, of 
the Arsenal School, Hartford. It was given in a very free and 


easy style, and listened to with much interest and satisfaction. 
In order to teach grammar successfully or pleasantly, the 
teacher must be thoroughly familiar with the subject himself. 
In teaching, as well as many other branches, frequent use 
must be made of the blackboard. Teachers must chalk as well 
as talk, and make the chalk do much of the talking. 

Professor Hoyt, of Newtown Academy, followed, with an 
illustration of his method of teaching, by conducting an ex- 
ercise with a small class of boys and girls brought for the 
purpose. They manifested much readiness in the recitation, 
and gave evidence of thorough teaching of the plan of Mr. 
Hoyt; but we think the impression was, that there was quite 
too much of detail in the plan to make it available for our 
schools, requiring more time and repetition than is desirable. 
{Concluded next week.) 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


SALT LAKE CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of The Journal H 

In a previous letter I spoke of the “‘ Salt Lake Collegiate In- 
stitute,”’ a mission school established by me in 1875. 

This school is now suffering from the want of suitable appa- 
ratus, both chemical and philosophical. 
ing of the kind, and no money with which to purchase. But to 
aid us in raising money for this purpose there have been do- 
nated to the school, 1,000 each of a map, ‘The Bird’s-eye 
View of Salt Lake City and Surroundings,” and a chart, ‘‘Analy- 
sis of the Constitution of the United States.’”” The map is 5x 20 
inches, and gives a clear view of the plan, size, location, etc., 
of one of the most remarkable cities in the world. The 
Analysis is a chart 22x 28, printed in colors; it contains the 
full text of the constitution and amendments, with a bird’s- 
eye analysis, so arranged that any one can, in a moment, obtain 
any information imparted by the text. The chart also con- 
tains an encyclopedia of educational facts that are valuable to 
any one. Both the map and chart are suitable for framing, 
and make an ornament to any school-room or office. 

The following statements from prominent educators, show 
the worth of the chart: 

** It is a valuable aid in the school-room.”’ — Indiana School 
Journal. ° 

“It gives a strikingly beautiful abstract of that important 
document, Teachers and pupils will be alike benefited by it. 
It merits a general introduction into our high schools, acad- 
emies, and colleges.’? — B. C. Hobbs, former Supt. of Public 
Inst. for Indiana. 

**It is a valuable analysis, and must prove to be an ee 
tant adjunct to the apparatus that is really useful.’’-—W. L. 
Harris, Supt. of Schools, St. Louis, Mo, 

““We have used the ‘ Analysis of the Constitution of the 
United States,’ with our class in civil government, during the 
last semester, and have found it a most valuable auxiliary in 
this important study. I recommend its use to every student 
of our constitutional government.’’ —John R. Park, M.D., 
Prest. Deseret Univ. 

The price of the chart is 50 cents; but any one sending 50 
cents in stamps will have both map and chart sent by return 
mail. Three copies of each for $1.00. Now, fellow-teachers 
and friends of education throughout the East, will you not 
thus aid a most worthy cause, and also benefit yourselves ? 

If the 1,000 copies are promptly taken, the school can secure 
a fine apparatus that will be a blessing for the long future, 

Send money or postage stamps at our risk. Address 

JAMES M. CoYNER. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, Oct. 1878. 

INDIANA.—Magazines and newspapers are used in reading- 
exercises in the schools of Plymouth. 

Prof. Caleb Mills, of Wabash College, is one of the veteran 
teachers of the State. In December next it will be forty-five 
years since a class of eleven was organized, out of which Wa- 
bash College has grown, and Professor Mills was teacher of that 
class. Mr. Mills has ceased his active labors as a teacher, but 
is active in organizing and building up an excellent library for 
his college. 

Purdue opened this year fuller than ever before. Professor 
Wiley, who is in Europe, is not expected home till January 1. 
In his absence, Mr. P. Clark, a graduate of the school, hears 
his classes. 

Wabash College is rapidly increasing its facilities. At the 
beginning of the school year ‘‘ Peck’s Scientific Hall” was 
dedicated. This hall is a beautiful structure, admirably 
adapted to the purposes for which it is intended, and cost 
about $20,000. This money was the bequest of the late Edwin 
J. Peck, of Indianopolis. The entire sum of Mr. Peck’s gifts 
to this college amounts to $140,000. 

The complimentary testimonial tendered to Mrs. Hattie A. 
Prunk, Oct. 15, at the Opera House, Indianapolis, was a great 
success. Mrs. Prunk will return to the Boston School of 
Oratory in a few days, and complete her studies, and then 
establish a ‘‘School of Elocution” in Indianapolis. Already 
twenty-five pupils have been registered, to open her school. 


MinNnESoTA. —In the State University proper, there are 
about 200 students, 80 of whom are members of the freshman 


class. 

Professor Morey, principal of the State Normal School at 
Winona, held a middle entrance examination, Oct. 23, for the 
benefit of those pupils who could not leave the farms or schools in 
August. The normal schools have two courses of 
mary and advanced. The latter includes the higher English 
and Latin. 


New Yorx.—A special committee of the School Board of 
Elmira reported at a recent meeting the following resolu- 
tions, which were unanimously adopted: 

1. Whereas, Existing differences of opinion and practice as 
to the frequency of examinations in our schools, tend to impair 


their unity; and, 
Whereas, The longer interval between the examinations 


seems to be by the majority preferred in place of the shorter; 
therefore 

Resolved, That our teachers cause their classes to review 
orally, either by topics, or at daily, weekly, or semi-monthly 
intervals, and to pass the tests of examination once in four 
weeks, 


Indeed we have noth-. 


2. Whereas, The attempt in grammar schools to divide the 
teaching into departments after the fashion of the university, 
with one teacher for a subject instead of a teacher for a class, 
is an experiment of at least doubtful issue; and ; 

Whereas, We deem this method unnatural and unsafe in 
the hands of the majority of our teachers; and 

Whereas, It tends to make the filling of vacancies, and the 
transfers of both teachers and pupils awkward and difficult to 
this Board, to the teachers themselves and the pupils; there- 
fore, without mentioning other important considerations, 

Resolved, That the Superintendent be instructed to cause 
the work of teaching in all our grammar schools to be so divided 
that teachers shall each have and teach their respective classes, 
in the several subjects prescribed in the course, music ex- 
cepted, and each be held responsible, both for the teaching and 
yorerons of said classes, until they pass into the hands of other 
teachers. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—At Franklin and Marshall College, Lan- 
caster, sixty-five new students were admitted this fall. The 


college adheres to the old curriculum,—admits no irregular 
students, has no elective studies in the classical course, and 
pays special attention to ethics, esthetics, philosophy of his- 
tory, and mental science. Mr. Wilhelm lately willed to the 
college property worth $180,000. The will is under protest in 
the law courts of the State, but the counsel for the college 
feel confident they can secure sevenninths of the amount. 


VirerniA, — A professor for the new chair of Natural His- 
tory at the University of Virginia, endowed by Mr. Corcoran, 
will not be appointed before the board meeting on February 4, 
as the board desires to deliberate upon the purposes and meth- 
ods of that new department, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Visions: A Srupy oF FALsE Sient. By Edward H. Clarke, 
M.D. With an Introduction and Memorial Sketch by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, M.D. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co.; 
1878. 16mo, pp. xxii, 315. 


This work is of special interest, both from the circumstances 
of its composition and from its subject. Becoming cognizant 
of his death-sentence by a slow, torturing disease, Dr. Clarke 
sought an absorbing occupation, by which he should in part 
escape the consciousness of physical agony. He found this in 
investigating visions, or those mysterious phenomena of sight 
which have had their fascination in all ages for all classes, 
from the most untutored to the most cultivated. The points 
which he chiefly considered are involved in the question, ‘‘ Are 
visions, whether occurring in the sound or unsound (exclud- 
ing, of course, necromancy and cheating), pure figments of the 
imagination, or are they facts, resting upon a physiological 
basis; and if the latter, what are the conditions, and what of 
the mechanism of their production ?”’ 

A strong will rendered Dr. Clarke superior to the distracting 
force of pain and the confusing power of anodynes; and a 
sound common-sense and a careful discriminating faculty kept 
him from that credulity which accepts the marvellous as nec- 
essarily supernatural, and from that greater credulity which 
denies the supernatural. The book, therefore, may be com- 
mended without any rebate as instructive as well as interesting. 
The reader must not, however, expect a full explanation of the 
phenomena of visions; nor must he expect an absolute exposi- 
tion of the physical conditions of sight, true or false. There 
are mysteries here which never can be explored fully. Much 
here must ever remain speculative. But judicious speculation 
may advance from the firm ground of the certain to the prob- 
ably true, to the approximately true, and penetrate somewhat 
into the profoundly obscure. Dr, Clarke has made this ad- 
vance in his exposition of the physical conditions of sight, and 
in his explanation of the phenomena of visions. If he seems 
to refer too much to automatism, let it be noticed that for the 
most part this automatic action is strictly a habit formed by’ 
voluntary action. 

The results of the investigation which may be regarded as 
established are these: Most visions have their origin in phys- 
ical conditions, tending to some erratic organic action, and often 
in céoperation with involuntary,—sometimes with voluntary,— 
mental action. These antecedents determine the character of 
the visions. Visions sometimes have elements which show 
highly-stimulated mental action, so that there is something 
more than a mere renaissance or a recombination of what was 
perceived or thought in a normal condition. Dr. Clarke im- 
plies this last result, if he nowhere expressly states it. 

This work is recommended to teachers especially, and also to 
all who desire further insight into these deep mysteries. Dr. 
Clarke passes by the familiar mechanism of the eye, and pro- 
pounds what is known, or with probability conjectured, of the 
other organs brought into action in completed vision. This 
part of the book is not easy evening reading for a jaded 
teacher, though the structure of Dr. Clarke’s sentences is sin- 
gujarly direct and simple. The non-professional reader is also 


impeded in his course by anatomical and physiological terms, 
the explanation of which he must look up, or he reads without 
understanding. But this part of the hook may be taken little 
by little, when one is in a better receptive, or rather perceptive 
condition. The cases recorded, and the conclusions reached, 
may be read at any time. Indeed, one must be very weary 
when opening the book to these, not to read on and on. 
Instead of citing any of the cases recorded in the book, we 
refer to the book itself, and also give, on another page, several 
from a trustworthy correspondent, 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Romance of a Back Street. Half-hour ser. - - Robinson Harper & Bros 15 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet, edited by Rolfe. - - “ss “ 70 
Among Aliens. - - - - - - Trollope — “ “ 15 
Lectures on Mdizval Church History. 8vo, pp. 454, cl. RC neh Chas Scribner’s Sons 3 00 
A Concise History of Music. For use of Students. 12mo. H G B Hunt, B. Mus. « 1 00 
Elements of Political Economy, Cr. 8vo, pp. 621,cl. - AL Perry 2 50 
Brillat-Tavarin’s Gastronomy as a Fine-Art. Cr. 8vo, cl. Scribner & Welford 1 50 
French Pictures. Illus. by = and pencil. 8vo, cl. ex. “ # 3 50 
Baron Munchausen: His Adventures. 4to. - “ 4 00 
Aunt Lonuisa’s Golden Gift. 4to, cl. - - - ss os 2 50 
Science and Art of Elocution. 12mo, pp. 350, cl. - Frank H Fenno John E Porter & Co 1 25 
The Broken Walls. 16mo, pp. 314, cl. - - - Robert Garter & Bros 1 25 
The People. 5 vols.inabox. - - - “ 6 7 00 
Pointed Papers for the Christian Life. 12mo, pp.340,cl. RevTULCuyler,DD “ « - 1 50 
The Widow's Trust. “ Little Classic’’ size. - Mrs Martha T Gale 
Domestic Cyclopedia. - - -- - - - Goodholme H Holt & Co 5 00 
Anatomy for Artists. - - - - - Marshall Macmillan & Co 9 00 
Paris. - - - - - - Robinson 7 50 
The Political Adventures of Lord Beaconsfield. - Chas Scribner’s Sons .40, 75 
Shores of the Polar Sea, . - - - - Moss Marcus Ward & Co 30 00 
Manual of Mechanics of Engineering. - - - Weisbach John Wiley & Sons 6 00 
Analysis of Zell's Encyclo . 4to, pp. 80, el. - - TW McClintock T E Zell, Davis & Co 2 50 
History of England. 5 vol., 12mo, pp. ,el. - - Macaulay R Worthington Each, 5 00 
History of Rome. 3 vols., 12mo, pp. 700, cl. - - Gibbon “ “ “6 3 75 
History of England. 3 vols.,12mo, pp. 700,cl.ex. - Hame 
Greenleaf's Saerertty Algebra. 8vo, pp. 457, cl. - - Webster Wells Robert 8 Davis & Co 1 75 
Speaker’s Garland and Literary Bouquet. 12mo, pp. 720, cl. P Garrett & Co 2 00 
Lucretius. 12mo, fine cl. - - - - - WH Mallock J B Lippincott & Co 1 00 
The Steam Engine. 12mo, cl. ex. - - - Wm D Marks 6 “ “ 
Hygiene of Brain and Nerves. 12mo, pp. 300, cl. - - ML Holbrook M L Holbrook & Co 1 50 
Littell’s Living Age. Vol. XXIII. - . - Littell & Ga 3 00 
Human Osteology. 8vo,cl. - - - - - LutherHolden,F RS Lindsay & Blakiston 
Dictionary of Books Relative to America. Pts. 59-60. Sabin J Sabin & Sons 5 00 
Teachers’ Bible. - . . - - - Cassell, P. & G. $5, 8, 10,12 00 
Old Folks at Home. - - - - - - Matéaux ba “ 2 25 


PAMPHLETS, ETC., RECEIVED, 
The Educational Journal of Va., Oct., 1878; W. F. [ors COLLEGE, Grinnell 


The American Antiquarian. Vol. 1., No. 2; Rev. 8. D. 
Peet, editor; Brooks, Schinkel & Co.. Cleveland, O. 
rt of ~* of Schools of New Britain, Ct.; W. D. 
Northend, Sept., 1878. 
The Eclectic Teacher, Oct., 1878; T. C. H. Vance, ed., 
Carlisle, Ky. 
The Ne ay Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, 


t., 
Exhibit of Public Schools of Kalamazoo, 
Mich, 1878; Austin George, . 
Address of Hon. James Grant to Alumni of University 
of North Carolina, June, 1878. 
Bulletin of Am. Metric Bureau, Sept.1878; M. Dewey,ed. 


Fox, editor, Richmond, Va. 

Postal Registration; paper read before the Postal Con- 
ference, N. Y., Oct., 1878, by T. W. Bicknell. 

Annual —_ of Supt. of Hamilton Public Schools, 
Ohio, 1878; Alston Ellis, Supt. 

The Magazine of Art, Oct., 1878; illus., price 25c.; Cas- 
sell, Petter & Galpin, Pubs., N. Y. 

The Campus, Alleghany Col., Oct., 1878; Meadville, Pa. 

New Remedies, illus. Monthly Jour. of Medicine, etc., 
Oct., 1878; Wm. Wood & Co., N. Y. 

Brooklyn Monthly, Oct., 1878; Eugene E. Bencher, N. Y. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


REMOVAL.—D. Appleton & Co. have re- 
moved their store in Boston to the new marble 
building, No. 6 Hawley street, where they keep 
on hand, constantly, a full supply of their pub- 
lications. We assure our readers that they will 
be cordially welcomed to the new and attractive 
quarters of this great publishing house, by M. 
W. Hazen, Esq., the general agent for New 
England, who takes pleasure in explaining the 
standard educational publications committed to 
his care. Teachers will find it an agreeable 
and profitable place to spend an hour when in 
Boston. The leading educational publications 
of this enterprising firm are: Appleton’s School 
Readers; Quackenbos’s Histories, and Illus- 
trated Lessons in Language; Harkness’s Latin 
Series; The Model Copy-books; Kriisi’s Free- 
hand Inventive and Industrial Drawing-books; 


Cornell’s New Geographies and Outline Maps, 
and many other standard works for schools, 
academies, and 

Two doors from this new store, THE JoUR- 
NAL still has its office, and on all sides of us 
are the evidences of educational progress. 
Don’t fail to visit Mr. Hazen if you want to be 
posted on good school-books, and THe Jour- 
NAL office if you want to subscribe for a good 
educational journal, on the same trip to 
Hawley street. 


Tue Classical Series of Text-books edited by 
Thomas Chase, A.M., President of Haverford 
College, Penn., George Stuart, A.M., E. P. Cro- 
well, A.M., and others, published by Eldredge 
& Brother, 17 North Seventh street, Philadel- 
phia, which are announced in our issue of this 
week, are among the standard books of this 


country. They are well printed, and bound in 
durable style. Teachers should have at hand 
the catalogue of this well-known publishin 
house, heir books are all of a standard 
character. They publish Houston’s Physical 


Geography, a superior book. 


WE are now able to refer our readers, many 
of whom have inquired of us during the past 
year, to a party of whom they can obtain 
School Medals. Mr. J. Rawiszer, 66 Fulton 
street, New York, makes the announcement, 


in Tue JourRNAL of this week, that he is pre- 
pared to supply gold, silver, and other medals 
at low prices. e will send to teachers an 
illustrated price-list on application. 


Every lover of flowers should read the an- 
nouncement of Benj. J. Wells, on the first 
page of THE JOURNAL of this week. He has 
just imported from Holland the choicest variety 
of Bulbs, consisting of Hyacinths, Tulips, sin- 
gle and double, Crocuses, Lilies, Narcissus, 
Polyanthus, Jonquils, Snowdrops, Oxalis, etc., 
which he is offering at very low prices. The 


Tulips which attracted so much attention on 
the Boston Public Garden last spring were fur- 


robably never a better display grown in Amer- 


ear, Please send to Mr. Wells, 
18 Hawley St., Boston, for descriptive cata- 
logue and price-list. We patronize him, and 
advise our readers to do so. 


THE scientific educators should read each 
week the announcements of Text-books and 


that of last 


Books for Reference, made by John Wiley & 
Sons, 15 Astor Place, New York, in THE 
JOURNAL. They comprise the best known in 


The American Ship, weekly; Vol.I., No.2; New York. | ¢ 


nished the City by Mr. Wells, and there was | #24 Scientific. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Coen. Preparatory Schools, 

Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 
PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 

PINCKNEY’S SCHOOL DIRECTORY AND GUIDE 
urnishes to Parents and others, a list of Schools in 
U.S. and Canada, together with the gist of the usual 
circular of the most desirable ones, thus affording pa- 
rents all necessary information with regard to our best 
Schools, without expense or delay. Sent upon receipt 
of postage (5c. stamp). 30 Union Sq.,N.¥. 18522 


COLLEGES. 


LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. The 6ist 

year opened Sept. 20. Entrance examinations Sept. 

19. ‘In resources, among the best in the — ig Clas- 

sical, Scientific, Biblical, Preparatory School. For cata- 
logues address Lucius H. BUGBEE, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes, A the Registrar, 
D, PATTEN. 52 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
B "of Public Speakers, Readers,and Teachers of Elo- 
cution, and for general culture. Address Lewis B. 
MONROE, 7 Beacon Street, Boston. 173 tf 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. JAs.W.STRONG, Pres. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY. 
Champaign, Ill. J. M. Greeory, LL.D., 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
89 . COLLEGE OF LITERATURE AND ARTS. 


Iowa, For 
ete., address the President, Gzo. F. MAGoun, D.D. 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B, HULBERT. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the Prest., I. W. ANDREWS. 


MONMOUTH COLLEGE, Monmouth, Il. 188 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
The University has now the following de rtments in 
ration: College of Liberal Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical College—F. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G.F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 


IESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study ,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


ALE LAW SCHOOL, lar course two years. 
Post egree of D. C. L.), two 


uate course (for 


ca. The present importation is fully equal to years. fall term opens Sept. 26. For circular, address 
f. F 


'RANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 162 zz 


PROFESSIONAL. 


OOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLYTECH. 
NIC INSTITUTE, Scientific Department, Ad- 
D. H, Cocuran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL — Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. 
. R. RuGG Les, Hanover, N. H. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
8S. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


of students of American scientific schools. 
Address the publishers for complete price-list 
and catalogue of their books. 


Any Second-hand School-Book ‘‘ Post- 
free" on receipt of half retail price. 


A. 8. 
DEALER IN 
NEW, SHOP-WORN, AND SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS, 
BACK Lending and Reviews 
nes 
66 Nasenu Street, NEW YORK, 
Rare an 


Commissions for purchase of d 
Books carefully executed. Catalogue upon appli . 


the world, and should be studied for the benefit Yeeden eee OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


cal Department. For circulars and informa- 
on address Prof. C. 1. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


PREPARATORY. 
G Comm WICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 


Commercial College. Rey, F. D. BLAKESLEE,A.M., 
ncipal, East Greenwich, R. T. 63 zz 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 

Berkshire Co., . Established in 1842. Prepares 

ys for College or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address BENJ. F. MILLs, A.M., Principal. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
H Mass. C. B. METCALF, Superintendent. 56 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
c or private. Address Capt. J. K. BucKLyn, A M, 


IRCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
hools, and Business. Address G. H. Corrin, Princ. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientific 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 


W sents ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 


dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other 
jentific Schools. L. 8. BURBANK, Principal. 


ORCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
We hly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
x LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


EST NEWTON English and Classical School, 
W Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 51 zz 


IARNER’S Polytechnic Business College, Provi- 
dence, R. I. The most practical institution of 
learning in the State. Send 10 cents for catalogue. 
Address W. W. WARNER, Principal. 34 zz 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ENTRAL NORMAL SCHOOL, 
GENOA, NEBRASKA. 

Term begins . 2, 1878. Three d its, viz., 
1. Common School; 2. Normal School; 3. Classical. 
Thorough instruction given in all branches by an able 
and experienced corps of teachers. Large building, 
and first-class accommodation. For Catalogue, etc., 
apply to C. D. RAKESTRAW, A.M., Principal, Genoa, 
Nebraska. 1821 


For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain,g. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
M 28 ScHOOL Sr., BOSTON. 
WALTER Situ, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. 

ext entrance examination, February 11, 1879. 

55 zz Address E. H. RussE.L, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 

vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 

for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
Next examination for entrance, Wednesday, —_-. 4, 
1878. For circulars, address ELLEN HypDE, Prin. 5422 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both 
‘0 


Cor ‘catalogue STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASs. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 


or Ladies only. 
r Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 133 


[si SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVER- 


SIT Y, has full course of instruction, special courses 
or Teachers, with Military Instruction and practice. 


ADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. The old- 
est Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. Ad- 
Miss ANNIE E, JOHNSON, Principal. 101 zz 


EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For YounG LADIEs. 
Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
Send for Catalogue to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, Prin- 
cipal, Boston, Mass. 51 zz 


Illustrated 
Price-list free 
to Teachers 


price,cheaper only. Order 
than any ™ direct of the 
other firm in Manufacturer 


J. RAWISZER, 66 Fulton St., New York. 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home of excellent advantages. 
C, BRAGDON, Principal, 46 zz 


Mire WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Lite and artistic advanta,- 
gessuperior. Revs.C.V.SpeaRr & R.E. AVERY, Princs. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, under care of Friends. 
E. MAGILL, Prst. Swarthmore Col.,Delaware Co.,Pa. 


‘HE CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE. Best 


advantages in Literature, , Science, Music, 
ting, and Wood-Carving. Rev. Davip H. Moore, 
D., Prest., Cincinnati, O. 177 uz 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union, 
TRAM ORCUTT, A.M., cipal. 12 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz : 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Pour 8 Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 


The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 


be sent on application to 
Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
176 an Wellesley, 


lesley, Maas. 
A CAPITAL OCCUPATION! 


The Publisher of the JoURNAL oF EpvucATION, the 
PRIMARY TEACHER, and the Goop Tiss, offers 
LL, 


manent employment to Canvassers. Ezce 
cummissions. Address HOS. W. BICKNE 


16 Hawley St., Boston, 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new calendar for 1878, apply to 
ADA L. HOWARD, President. 3S 


— TON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
FALL TERM BEGINS SEPT. 12. 


F ; 


PREPARATORY. 
MR. KINNE’S SCHOOL, Ithaca, N.Y. 182 zz 


re ACADEM ¥Y, Quincy, Mass,, fits boys for our 
best colleges. Tuition, $150 a year. Board at the 
school Boarding-house, $350 a year. For catalogues 
and information apply to the Master, WILLIAM EVER- 
ETT, Pu.D. 191 z 


hi UNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 8t., 
Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Mi tary. The 
different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate Bp ong of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. 11 

Ne AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 


R. 1. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Mili- 
Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers. Fits for Busi- 
ness, Scientific Schools, or College. For —- 

address Mowry & GorFr, Principals: 130 
Vt. A first-class 


(7 Schoo! for A 
Boarding ‘or both sexes. moderate. 
‘or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Principal. 80zz 


Fall term begins Sept. 9; Winter term, Jan. 13; Spring 
term, March 17; and Special session, July 21. Send for 
Catalogue to BERT ALLYN, Princ., Carbondale, 
Jackson Co., Il. 181 


KINDERGARTENS. 


KINDERGARTEN, 
33 West-45th Street, 


NEAR FIFTH AVENUE, NEW ORE. 
Nineteenth Year — Sept. 15t 
Miss E. M. COE, Principal, 


reopens 2d. General ‘or ergarten Ma- 
terial, 812 Broadway, near lith St. 


ISS GARLAND AND MISS WESTON’S Kinder- 
garten Normal Class will begin at 52 Chestnut St. 
ton, Oct. 28. A thorough English education, good 
eneral culture, and ability to sing are requisite. Ad- 
ress, 52 Chestnut St., Boston. 185 g 


RS. VAN KIRK’S KINDERGARTEN NORMAL 
CLASS will begin on Tuesday, Nov.5. Number of 
students limited; none received after the class is formed. 
Address 1333 Pine St., Philadelphia. 184 m 
CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND KIN- 
DERGARTEN TRAINING-SCHOOL. Three full 
courses in Normal,— Elementary, English, and Clas- 
sical. Summer Kindergarten Training-Class for Ladies 
commences April 12th, 1878. German and Drawing 
without additional charge. For catalogue, address 
JOHN OGDEN or Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Principals, 
Worthington, Franklin Co., Ohio. - 87 


‘HE KINDERGARTEN TRAINING-CLASS FOR 
1878-9, connected with the FLORENCE KINDERGAR- 


TEN, will on Tuesday, Oct. 8, 1878. For particu- 
Mrs. A. R- ALDRICH, Principal, or H. 
B, HAVEN, Sec’y, Florence, Mass. 165 z 


HAILMANN’S 
Kindergarten Training School. 


This school will enter upon its fourth term on Mon- 
day, Oct. 7. The course will embrace instruction in 
General Pedagogics with special reference to Froebel’s 
“NEw EpvUcATION” ; instruction and practice in the 
use of Frpebel’s Gifts; observation and practice in the 
Kindergarten. 

For those who may need it. courses in Phys- 
iology, Natural History, Matheeeation, and Singing, 
will be arranged. 

Students have free access to the Teachers’ and 
Mothers’ classes. 

For terms and other particulars apply to 

MR. Anp MRS. HAILMANN, 


184tf 151 Prospect Ave., MILWAUKEE, Wis. 
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Publishers 


WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Dealers in SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS, are 
prepared to furnish Music or Music Books to Schools 
pnd Teachers at the lowest rates. Selections of Music 


t n approval, to Seminaries. Sample copies of 
the "Music Pender mailed for 75 cents. ur new and 
enlarged Catalogue sent 


upon application. Music 
or books mailed, postpaid, upon receipt of retail prices. 
cddress all orders to WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, 153 zz 


HENRY OAREY BAIRD & CO., 
810 Walnut Philadelphia. 


Carey’s Manual of Social Science, 
Carey’s Unity of Law, 
Carey’s Prin. of Social Science, 3 vols., 
Smith’s Manual ef Political Economy, 
Syme’s Industrial Science, 

ilson’s Political Economy, 
Will's Tables of Qualitative Chemical 


Analysis, 
Sy 744 Broadwa 
THOMAS CROWELL, NEw Yorn.’ 
THE PORTABLE COMMENTARY. 
A Commentary Critical and Explanatory on the Old 
and New Testaments, By JAMIESON, FAUSSETT, and 
8vo. 1,421 pp. ustra y maps. Cloth, red edges 
beveled boards. $3.50. , 
A book for every Bible student desiring a full and 
satisfactory commentary on the whole Bible in one com- 
pact volume at a price within the means of all. Sold by 
all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


GEORGE R. LOCKWOOD 


PUBLISHES 


A CELEBRATED SYSTEM OF 


Teaching Modern Languages 


Sorte 
SSRSSR 


Robertson’s Introductory French Course, . . . $1.25 
Intermediate “ “ 
7 Complete French Course, . . . 1.75 
ws Complete Spanish Course, . . . 1.60 


Liberal discount from the above retail prices allowed 
to Schools, and special terms for Introduction. 


EDUCATIONAL AND FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 
185 m 812 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


JAMES A. MOORE, 
1224 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 


_ NOW READY, 
“CHILD AND WOMAN,” 


Translated from the German of CLEMENTINE HELM, 
by J. ZITELLA CocKE. 12mo, cloth........ $1. 


Send for Catalogue. 149 zz 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION, a condensed 
and comprehensive treatment of the subject, based 
upon the methods taught in the National School of Elo- 
cution and Oratory. Cloth, $1.25. 

THE ELOCUTIONIST'S ANNUAL, Nos. 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, now ready. 200 pages each. Latest read- 
ings and Paper, 35c; cloth, T5c. 

EST THINGS FROM BEST AU- 
THORS, Vols. 1 and 2 now ready. Vol. I. contains 
Elocutionist’s Annuals, Nos. 1,2, and3. Vol. Il, con- 
tains Elocutionist’s Annuals, Nos. 4, 5, and 6. 600 pages 
each. Cloth, $1.50. 

ORATORY. An Oration by Henry Ward Beecher 
delivered before the National School of Elocution and 
Oratory. Paper, 15 cts.; cloth, 25 cts. 

TABLE OF VOCAL EXERCISES. Wall 
Chart, 32x 44 inches, mounted, $2.00. 

ANALYSIS OF PRINCIPLES, Wall Chart, 
60 x 72 inches, $8.00. 

tar" Any of the above publications sent postpaid, on 
receipt of price. J.W. SHOEMAKER & CO., 

183 m 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


VALUABLE FOR TEACHERS. 
VOLUME OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


American Institute of Tastraction, 1877. 


CONTENTS. 
Journal of Proceedings. 
LECTURES. 


School Supervision. 
Thomas W. Bicknell. 


Assaults on Normal Schools, 
A. D. Mayo. 
Educational Outlook and its Lessons. 
A. P. Stone. 


«1 and Constitutionel Powers of Civil Government 
in Relation to Education. 
Hon. P. E. Aldrich, 8. J. C., Mass. 


Place of History in Education, and How to Teach It. 
Rugg es. 


On Titles, 
H. T. Fuller. 
List of Members of the Institute from 1830. 


200 
paid, Sp bound in cloth. Price, post- 
N. E. PUBLISHING CO., Boston. 


FOREICN BOOKSTORE. 


Agency for Henry Holt & Co. 


n large stock of Scheel and Miscellaneous 
eoks, in ancient and modern languages. 

Catalogues on application. 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 

(Successor to Schoenhof & Moeller) 

: 40 Winter Street; Boston. 


180 tt 


“Blaisdell’s ‘Outlines’ is one of the 
most valuable contributions ever made 
to the study of English Literature. Bvery 
Teacher will find useful suggestions in it; 
= it will be invalu- 

B. SPRAGUE, Master of Girls’ 
High-School, Boston. 


JUST ISSUED, 


Outlines for the Study 


of English Classics. 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE 


—TOo— 
STUDENTS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


BY 
A. F. BLAISDELL, A.M., M.D. 


12mo, Pp. 200. Price, $1.00. Sample Copy, 75c. 


We take pleasure in calling the attention of students 
of English Literature to this practical hand-book for 
Teachers and Classes. Although just published, it has 
been most cordially received by the teachers and pupils 
of many leading schools and colleges. The “ Outlines” 
has already been adopted in several high-schools as a 
regular text-book, and in others it has been recom- 
mended as a book of reference, Every instructor of 
this important branch of study should make a thorough 
examination of this practical guide to the study of the 
English Classics. It can be used in connection with 
any text-book of literature, or as a companion hand- 
hpok to the various annotated texts of the standard 
authors, 

From E. Hunt, Supt.of Schools, Newton, Mass.—“ It 


contains the —. amount of help of the right kind, 
of any work I have seen, in so short, compact form.” 

From the JOURNAL OF CHEMISTRY, Bosfon.—* A 
unique and really ‘ practical’ book. We earnestly com- 
mend it to the attention of teachers.”’ 

From KATE A. SANBORN, the well-known Lecturer 
and Teacher of English Literature.—“ Mr. Blaisdell’s 
‘Outlines’ is a unique and valuable addition to the 
text-books of English Literature.” 

From H. E. BARTLETT, Master of Lawrence (Mass.) 
High-School.—* The book supplies a want long felt by 
teachers. I shall recommend its adoption 
or our High-school.”’ 

W. J. RouFe, Editor of Rolfe’s “ English 
Classics.’’—“ The book is unique in its character, and 
cannot fail to be helpful to the teacher.” 

From ARTHUR GILMAN, Author of “ First Steps in 
English Literature,” “ Outlines of General History,’ 
etc.—“ Mr. Blaisdell’s ‘ Outlines’ fills satisfactorily a 
place not occupied by any other text-book.” 

From THE REPUBLICAN, Springfield, Mass.—“ This 


very important department of public education.” 


Published and for sale by 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
Sold also by the Trade. Special Pa! Sor introduc- 


tion. Address orders to P SNOW, 
191 eow 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass 


Leading Music Books of the Season! 


Woodland 


Day School Singing-Book. 


Prick60c. $5 Per Doz. Echoes ! 


Easy and charming tunes. Pure and noble sentiment. Cho- 
ruses, Quartettes, Trios, Duets and Solos. Attractive Elemen- 
tary Department. Large Type. Much superior to ordinary day 
school singing-books. A carefal examination insures its tion. 


CONVENTION 
820 pp. Price $1. ND CH IR 


$10 per doz. 

‘* The best book for Singing Ciasses, Choirs and Conventions 
ever published."—A. R. Heritage. Many Eminent Teachers 
and Choristers have ado this Grand Book 


CROWN oF GLORY Splendid New 


Sunday School Songs. 35 cts. 
No Better Sunday School Singin 


$3.60 per dozen. IT. 


T 
Book in Existence. 
ice, 60c. Per doz. $6.00, 
The Best Book for the Money. 


These splegdid books are by S. W. STRAUB, the 
pular composer and convention conductor. Zither 
Book sent on receipt of price. 
Address, Wm. A, Pond & Co., New York, 
JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., Publishers, Chicago. 


The Primary Teacher, 1877. 


BOUND VOLUMES, POSTPAID, $1.25. 


WRITERS. 


SUBJECTS. 
“ . . . Edward Olney. 


“ 

Conversations, «+ 
Experiments in Teaching, 


Harriet L, Keeler] 
Samuel McCutchen. 
Mary P. Colburn. 
Mrs. Eleanor Smith. 


Mrs. L. P. Hopkins. 
F lower y 2% e Miss. 8. P. Bartlett. 
Health for Teachers, . Mrs. Harriet N. Austin. 
ind arten . . . me. Kraus- 
Penmanship, ae . W. Payson. 
. . . Prof. L. B. Monroe. 
F. W. Parker, 


li e ° 
Editor’s Note-Book. 


This work is especially valuable to the Teachers of 
Primary grades, All Teachers will read it with profit. 


Address THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 


1868) 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


book is a valuable and much-needed contribution to a 


NEW MUSIC BOOK 


C. C. CASE and JAS. McGRANAHAN. 


Following the short elementary department are more 

than one hundred es of bright, new Songs, Duets, 

rtets, Glees, and Choruses, which alone must insure 

or the book a wide popularity. Then comes a selec- 

tion of ‘‘ Congregational Tunes, followed by a collection 

of Anthems, which demand special notice for their 
variety and real merit, 


Sa¥~ Teachers are requested to examine it. 


Price, 75 cents, by mail; $7.50 per dozen, 
by express. Specimen pages free. 


Address JOHIN CHURCH & CO., 
189 CINCINNATI, and 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. 


By Prof. JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, Ph.D. 
24 pages 12mo. 
Single copies, 15 cents ; 15 copies or over, 10 cents each. 
Address T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
» 162 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Railroad. 
GREAT THROUGH LINE 


AND — 
United States Mail Route. 
The attenti f the traveli blic is 
invited to come of the merita of Eis great highway, in 


the confident assertion and belief that no other line can 
offer equal inducements as a route of through travel. 


In CONSTRUCTION and EQUIPMENT 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


stands confessedly at the head of American railways, 
The track is double the entire length of the line, of stee! 
rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are imbedded in » 
foundation of rock ballast eighteeninches indepth. Ali 
bridges are of iron or stone, and built upon the most 
approved plan. Its passenger cars, while eminently 

e and substantial, are at the same time models of 
comfort and elegance. 


THE SAFETY APPLIANCES 


in use on this line well illustrate the far and lib- 

eral policy of its management, in accordance with which 

the utility only of an improvement, and not its cost, has 

Leer es uestion of consideration. Among many may 
not 


The Block System of Safety S 
Janney Coupler, Buffer, and Platform, 
The Wharton Patent Switch, 
And the Westinghouse Air-Brake, 


forming, in conjunction with a perfect double-track and 
road-bed, a combination of safeguards against accidents 
which have rendered them practically impossible. 


PULLMAN PALACE CARS 
Are run on all Express Trains 


From New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington, 


To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, Indian- 
apolis, and St. Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and to all principal points in the far West and South, 
with but one c of cars. Connections are made in 
Union Depots, and are assured to all important points 


THE SCENERY 


OF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 


is admitted to be unsurpassed in the world for grandeur, 
beauty, and variety. Superior refreshment facilities 
are provided. Employes are courteous and attentive, 
and it is an inevitable result that a trip by the Pennsy}- 
vania Railroad must form 
A Pleasing and Memorable Experience 
Tickets for sale at the lowest rates at the Ticket 
Office of the Company in all important cities and towns, 
FRANK THOMSON, L. P. FARMER, 
General Manager. Gen’l Passenger Agent, 
C. 8. HALDEMAN, N. £. Agent, 
203 and 205 Washington St., Boston, (M) 159b 


WILLIAM J. WILSON, 


(Successor to O. J. Rand,) 


Cloth 4 Pamphlet Binder, 


NO. 79 MELK STREET, 
Cor. Federal St. (1852) BOSTON. 
$5 to $20 & Portland, Be. 


Agents Wanted. 


SINGING CLASSES AND CONVENTIONS. | Willi 
illiam Cullen Bryant 
THE LATEST AND GREATEST WORK, 
w e 

nounce it|New Sree. Porrrarr. Sold only by Subscription. 
oF gen to, and WANTED—A gentleman or lady of tact and ability, 
with or without business experience. 
and full of than all thes} 
for mu- S O have gone be- 
sloal people 9 tore. A BUSINESS THAT PAYS: 


Soliciting subscriptions for the WORLD’S ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA OF WONDERS AND CURIOSITIES OF 
NATURE AND ART, LITERATURE & SCIENCE. 
1200 pages, profusely illustrated. Price $3.00. 

No intelligent lady or gentleman can fail to make 
money canvassing for it. Terms very liberal. 

HENRY 8. ALLEN, 

191 13 Astor Place, New York. 


A MontH. An Encyclopedia 
YOUR OWN Law and Forms. For esiness- 
LAWY ER. men, Farmers, Mechanics, Prop- 
erty-owners, Tenants, everybody, every business. Saves 
many times cost. Selling fast. Send for circular and 
terms. P, W. ZIEGLER & CO., Philadelphia, Pa.; St. 
Louis, Mo. ; Cinciunati, O. ; Chicago, Ill. 


188 d 
NOW READY: 


LAURA DEWEY BRIDGMAN, 


The Deaf, Dumb, and Blind Girl. 
WANTED 


ACTIVE AGENTS 


for the Life and Education of this most remarkable 
Ft written by her Teacher, MRS. MARY SWIFT 
AMSON ; with an Introduction by Prof. EDWARDS 
A, Park, D.D. 
Published by the NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO, 
clusive Territory, and Heaviest Commissions. 
Address GEO, M. SMITH & CO., 
Subscription Publishers 
184 309 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, 


This book needs no Endorsement.—Dn. 


oe To 
NEW BOOK, D 


In this new volume the ular author of NIGHT 
SOENES IN THE BIBLE portvays with vivid and 
force and eloquence the events of Sacred Truth, an 
adds fresh testimony to the beauty, pathos, and sublimity 
of the Stories of the Bible. Agents will find this Boo 
with its sparkling thoughts, glowing style, beauti 
Engravings, and rich bindings, the best in the market, 
Terma liberal. Circulars free. Address J. C. 
McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 178tf 


ABVERTISERS Gente HERALD. 


PHILA. AGENTS’ HERALD. 
Largest, spiciest, best representative paper of its kind. 


CTIVE MIVEN [MPLOYMENT 


CENTS ooD VERY WHERE! 
elling foods, \jovelties, nts, [ancy [ngravings, 
Staple ames, Notions ictures, 
hromos, jach Cee Books, Magazines, 
Papers, Medicines, Opecialties, Jewelry, Toys, Sta- 
tionery, New Inventions, and 1 OOO different arti- 
cles being advertised in the AGENTS’ HERALD. Answer 
no other advertisement, no money — 
Goods, until you have sent for a copy and seen 
MANY HARD TIMES OFFERS 
of over 100 responsible advertisers in the HERALD in 
want of Agents. Scores of offers and 
others out of Vv shou once 
employment. EWibE AYA place himself in 
communication with all firms everywhere who want 
Agents, by sending his permanent address for insertion 
in the only Agents’ Directory published in the world. 
GENTS. WANTED. Circulars, terms, etc., and a 
beautiful 10x 14 Engraving, sample card, and par- 
ticulars of Agents’ Directory, and one copy only of the 
AGENTS’ HERALD, price 10 cents, all for a green stam 
AGENTS’ PUB. CO., 717 Sansom 
hiladelphia, Penn. 183 z 


MAGIC LANTERNS, | 


For Scientific Illustrations and Public Exhibitions. 


PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


tar Send for Catalogue. 
Cc. T. MILLIGAN, 
164 tf 


728 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
Electrical Apparatus 
TO ACCOMPANY 


TYNDALL’S LESSONS IN ELECTRICITY. 


FIFTW-EIGHT PIECES. 
Price of Whole Collection (boxed), $55. 


Address, or call on W. E. SHELDON, 
184 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


GEORGE W. HAZEN, 


WATCHMAKER, 


Gives his personal attention to usting, repairing, 
and cleaning every description of ple and comp 
teed in 
on guaran every case. avorabl 
known in Boston for the last twen ty-five years. J 
No. 1 Gity Hall Avenue 
1841 St.) 


nery, 


EDUCATION. 
16 Hawley Street, 


(Second door frem School 
Every subscriber should have 
a Binder for THE JOURNAL. 
sent by mail 
ress 
JOURNAL OF 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL 


OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & 00., 
549 and 551 Broadway, . . 


APPLETON'S SCHOO! READERS, 


orr, A.M., Cleveland, O.; MARK BAILEY, A.M., 
Yale College Five Books, superbly illustrated. 

It is claimed as the chief merit of these Readers that, 
‘while they avoid extremes and one-sided tendencies. 
they combine into one harmonious whole the seve 
yeguies that have been considered desirable to be at- 
tained in a series of school reading-books. These in- 
clude good pictorial il/ustrations, a combination of the 
word and phonic methods, ca ing, drill on the 
peculiar combinations of letters t represent vowel- 
sounds, correct 3; iting, exercises well arranged for the 

pil’s preparatio himself (so that he shall learn 

e great lessons of -help, self-dependence, the habit 
of application), exercises that develop a practical com- 


of correct forms of expression, iuterary taste 
close critical power of thought, and ability to interpret 
the entire meaning ef the language of others. The com- 


plete series sent postpaid for on for $1.10. 
W. HAZEN, Gen’! for New- d, 
191 tf @ Hawley Siteet, Boston, Mase, 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE GREAT SUCCESS! 


NEW AMERICAN ARITHMETICS, 


Parts 1, 2, 3. 


ALSO, Parts 2 AND 3, BounD TOGETHER, WITH 
OR WITHOUT ANSWERS. 


The Series Complete in JUNE, 1877 
cver 30,000 in Use OCTOBER, 


THEY ARE THE LATEST, BEST, CHEAPEST. 


Send for Special Circulars about them. 


G. E. WHITTEMORE, N. Z. Agent, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


COLLINS & BROTHER ty 
414 Broadway, ew ork. 
Will mail to T hers on r Pp price 
Adame’s Revised Arithmetic, . . 65 cts. 
American School Primer, e 10 
Nerthend’s Little ker, . 50 
Parker’s Juvenile hilesephy, 
3% 
8 


Parker’s First Lessons 
Scett’s Mauual U.S. 
Underhiil’s Tabie Book, 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFNGER, 
G24, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadephia, Pea. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 
‘s Englis terature. 
White's Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. . 
s Choice Reading Seri 
Walker's Elements of 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 

Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 

*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 
Andersen’s and Hist’1 Readers; 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course; 
Beed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in 
lish and Higher Lessens in English; 
HMiatchisen’s Physiology and Hygiene; 
Menderseon’s Test-W ords in Eng. 
J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., T. T. BAILEY, 4 
4% Madison St., Chicago. 23 Franklin St., 


W. 8. FORTESCUE & PHILAD'IA. 


CRITTENDEN’S SERIES 


SINGLE ENTRY EDITION. I Price, 
ELEMENTARY, or School Nic, et “ 
THE HIGH-SCHOOL and COLLEGE EDITION, 
COUNTING-HOUSE and COMMER'’L COL. ED., 3.50 
WARREN’S MANUAL OF ELOCUTION, 

WARREN'S READING SELECTIONS... 


Examination copies sent on receipt of two-thirds price. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Pranklin Square, NEW YORE, 
PUBLISH 
Harper’s Introductory 
Price for Introduction, . . 45 cts. . 
Price for Exchange, . . . . . 3O0cts. 
Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 
Price for Exchange, .. . . GOcts. 


For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 


duction, address A. C. STOCKIN, 
Agent for New England, 
104 zz 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT &CO., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Invite attention to the following Educational Works 
published by them ;: 
Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 
Leed’s History of the United States, 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham’s Educational Works, 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 
Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 174 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Muxley’s Lessonsin Elem. Physiology, $1. 50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elem. Biology, 2.00 
R s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Jones’ Souler Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon’s El tary I im Logic, 1.25 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.50 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.75 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application, 
154 zz 22 Bond Street, New York. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 
BOSTON. 


Every Teacher should have The Family Library of 
8 IT POET from Chaucer to the Present 
Time (1350-1878). Edited by 
IELDS an WHIPPLE, 1 vol. royal 8vo. 
1028 pages, with fine Heliotype Portraits of Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, Goldsmith, Burns, 
ordsworth, Scott, Byron, Tennyson, and Mrs. ‘Brown- 
ing. $6.50. bey ond comparison the fullest and best sin- 
gle-volume collection of British Poetry ever published, 
*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
tf 


veisign of price by the publishers. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 


Robinson’s Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Gov'm't. 
White's Progressive Art Studies 
Swinton's Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 
Dana’s Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship; 

Swinton’s Geographies; 

Webster's Dictionaries; 

Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 


zz 6 32 Cernhill, Besten. 
JONES BROTHERS & CO., 
CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


The Inductive Series of Arithmetic. — B a 
Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal Schoo 
Geneseo, New York. This series embraces a practical 
course in mage ye in two books. They are on the 
inductive pees n, and unite oral and written Arithmetic 
ina ET pene ical method of instruction. 

Ridpath’s Histories of the United States 
embraces the following points of superiority: Accuracy 
and brilliancy of the narrative; Clearness and elegance 
of style; Unity of narrative; Objective presentation; 
Illustrations of special excellence; Superior mechan- 
ical execution, and low price. 

Patent = ablets.—A 
mplete course in seven books blet form, pre- 
ng a solid surface, their size and com ness, 
their a character, their novel construction, 
careful gradation of exercises, abundance of material, 
‘|ing es place them in advance of all other draw- 
»* 8. 
*, Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


Publishers of $5 and 87 Park Pl., New York. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, D. &.S.’s Tracing and Short Course. 
Bartholomew’s Drawing Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 

Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 

General New-England Agent, 
15522 A. 8. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS NS, | 
ORK. 


1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 ven. 
1.50 


Putnam’s World’s Progress. 
Goodwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed.) 
Brackett’s Poetry Home and School, 1.25 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., -50 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics 
Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam Engi ° 
Sturtevant's Economics 
Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, ete. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 


(Successors to SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & CO.) 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 
Guyot’s hies, 
*Guyot's all Maps, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics, 


enney’s Zoologies, 
and many valuable High-school Text-books. 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, 


New-England Agent, 
180 233 Hawley Street, Boston. 
SHELDON & CoO., 
NEW YORK, 


Publish the following new and a School Books: 
Olnmey’s Arithmetics, 

(A full Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Patterson’s Spellers. 

Ceolten’s New Geo phies. 
Shaw’s English LL. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
"NEW SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
GOODRICH’S NEW CHILD'S HISTY: 
Introduction, ec. ; Exchange, We. 
BERARD'’S NEW JU. 8S. HISTORY: 
Introduction, ; Exchange, 60c. 


These books have been t revised, 
down to 1h They are 
furnished with new plates, engravings, maps, and. “all 


the modern improvements,” and are 
THE LATEST OUT. 
Specimen copies furnished at Exchange Prices. 
aliens Publishers, or their nearest Agent. 
BOSTON : E. C. MoCLINTOCK, 39 Brattle St. 


NEW NEW YORK: Wa. H. WaITNev, 142 Grand St. 
CHICAGO : F. 8. BELDEN, 25 Washington St. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 
JUST OUT, 


UNIVERSITY ALCEBRA, |...,. 


By WEBSTER WELLS, 
Of Mass. Inst. of Technology, and Boston University. 


ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 


17 No. 7th St., PHILADELPHIA, | ana 

Are the Publishers of the Saees AND STEWART 

CLASSICAL SERIES, edited by Toos. CHASE, A.M. 

ave of Haverford College, Pa.; 

Prof. of the Latin Lan , Cent. High-School, 

Png P. CROWELL, A.M., Moore Prof. of Latin, Am. 

authors gene 

Schools. For information address the — 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


A Mistery of English Literature. 
of Biographical Sketches. wW. F. 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth........$1.75. 


F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth..$3.50. 


Outlines of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth. oeeeee- $1.50, 


The Great Events of Hist 
From the Beginn of the Christian Era till the 
Present F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 
Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


L, PRANG & CO., 
Art EpvucationaL Pus.isHers, 
286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
for public PRor. WALTER Sharm 
supervisor of Dra 


goers! in the Boston Pu 
hools, and State Director of Art-Education neation in’ 

The American  erewies Miedels for the use 
of commen coneell, drawing classes, and schools of art 

and science. 

Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s American Ohromes. 


ing’s Outline of U. S. Mistery. 
New Physiology. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
Avery’s Elements of Natural tie 
Hills Elem. of Rhetoric and Composition. 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 


For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 
114 zz 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


GEORGE SHERWOOD. WILLARD WoopARpD. 


GEORGE SHERWOOD & CO., 
130 Adams 8St., St, Chicago, Tl. 
MODEL CHROMO Fé FOUR-BOOK Series 
of Readers, which all Teachers and Parents would 
furnish for their own children, sent for examin- 

ation,prepaid, . . . . . §2.00, 
MODEL CONDENSED SERIES of Arith- 


metics: Three Books on the GRUBE SysTeM, sent 
for examination, prepaid, « .« 
MODEL ABITHMETICS: Two Book Series, 
sent prepaid, . . . $1.00. 
And many other desirable Text-Books. 


ca Apply tor Circular. 160 h 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phila. 


NEW BOOKS WITH NEW IDEAS. 
Brooks's Philosophy of Arithmetic, $2.50 


“ A philosophical conception of the science of arith- 
metic, and d the best best methods of teaching it. 


Every 
teacher of mathematics will find it ae 
National Journal of Education. - 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & Co, 
758 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
The George Billiard and Campbell, 
rge 
The Readers. 
By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb, 
MiacVicar’s Arithmetics. 
By Malcolm MeViecar. 
Comptes Concise History ef the U. 8. 
By L. J. Campbell. 
Seavey’s Geodrich’s History ef Unit. States. 
By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey, 
Bartley’s Improved Scheol BRecerds. 


y J. D. Bartley. 
The Song-Sheaf. Music.) 
By E. C. Phelps and L. F. Lewis. 


peller. 
By Mortimer A, Warren. 
System of Penmanship and Book. 
keeping. By H. W. Elisworth. 
For fa list, an iculars, address the 
or WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., BOSTON 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


Eaton's Series of Arithmetics. 
Bradbury’s Elementary Algebra. 
Bradbury's Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Bradbury’s Trigonometry and 
Bradbury’s University Geometr 
Cushing's Manual Parliament’y ractice. 
Krauss's German Grammar & First-Book. 
Orcutt’s Teacher’s Manual. 

Meservey’s Bookkeeping. 

Philbrick’s Union 

Taylor's Method of Classical Study. 
Worcester’s Elements of History. 


Catalogue and Price-lists sent on 
tion. rrespondence solicited. 181 tf 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Maury’s Geographies. 

Holmes’ Beaten. History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersieeve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. (4) 155 zz 


ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
NEW BOOKS. 


Single —-~ copies for examination with a view 4 
first introduction postpaid on receipt of annexed 
Price-lists and Descriptive Circulars on app) . 
Harvey’s Graded-School Spetler (just pub- 
ical Marks. 12mo, pp. 162. illustrated,” 
cA arks. 12mo, pp. 1 

Bartholomew’ s Graded Lessons in 
(just published). 12mo, pp. 150. . 

Bartholomew's Latin Grammar, . . .75 

Bullet’s First Lessons in French, 

Duffet’s French Method (Parts 1 and 2), each, 

Duffet’s Complete French Method (Pts.1 & 2), 95 

Norton’s Elements of Chem 

Norton’s Elements of 


Thatheimer’s General His 1.00 
Thatheimer’s History of Engla 
Kiddle’s Howto Teach, . . 1.00 
Payne’s School Supervision, 


Venable’s U. 8. History. 
Brown’s Physiology. 
Andrews’s Constitution U.S. 
Eclectic Geographies. Thalheimer’s Histories. 
Eclectic Penmanship. Schuyler’s Geometry. 


Ga” Descriptive Circulars on Application. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 
M.W. TEWKSBURY, N.E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 

23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., New York. 
Plattner’s Manual BlowpipeAnalysis, $5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theo. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pynchon’s Chemical Physics, . . 3.00 
Prescett’s Organic Analysis q 1.75 
Douglass & Prescott’s Quali. Analysis, 3.50 
Eliet & Storer’s Qnatiative Analysis, 
McCulloch’s Mechan’! Theory of Heat, 3.50 

Full list of Publications sent on application. 154 2 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


A NEW SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 


The Franklin Written Arithmetic; with Ex- 
op les for Oral Practice. By E. P. ie er Master of 


Harvey’ 8 Readers, 
White 8 Arithmetics. 
Harvey’s Grammars. 


School, Boston, and G. A. Walton, 
pe or of a Series of Arithmetics. 
Also, The 


Metric System of Weights and 
Measures, by the same authors. This Series will 
be complete in a few months, 
Correspondence solicited. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 
750 Broadway, New York. 


Ten Vears of My Life. By the Princess 
Felix Saim-Salm. Cloth $1.50 

Prince of Wales in India. By J. Drew tot 
, Sp. Cor. Lond. Daily Tele, A. Il., cl 1,75 

pepsia and its Kind Diseases. 

r. Hall (author How to Live ag m. 1.50 
Dyer’s History ef Rome. Maps, etc. » 5.00 
Latham’s Johnson's Dictionary. New wel 8.00 


JOHN WILEY & SONS 
15 Astor Place, New York k. 


CRAFT’s QUAL. CHEM. ANAL...... $1.50 
PERKINS 140 
QUAN. “ “ 4.50 
THORPE’s “ “ “ 1.50 
MILLER’S CHEM. PHYSICS........- 
INORGANIC CHEM. 
AGNETIOM AND ELEC. 2.80 
PAYEN & PAULS INDUST. CHEM. 10.00 


ses. 
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